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Curtis SmitH (Texas) brings us a picture 
of the new modern offices in San Antonio 
and Corpus Christi—designed to meet the 
needs of growing communities. As a result 
of the better facilities, Texas has seen its 
ES operations taking on added dignity and 
prestige. p. 3. 


HERBERT F. FREEMAN, California, brings 
us “Organizing for Accounting Internal 
Control” originally intended for our No- 
vember theme, ‘“‘The UI Tax Function,” 
but unavoidably delayed in preparation. 
The author believes that to minimize op- 
portunity for internal fraud there should 
be a division of control over financial trans- 
actions; and that the volume of transactions 
should be divided into workable batch units 
for which control totals can be established 
and used for verification purposes through- 
out the whole process p. 8. 


EXCERPTED for the information of Employ- 
ment Security staffs are talks by two out- 
standing specialists who discuss the im- 
portance of careers in social work and in 
the engineering profession. pp. 11-16. 


Don Larin explains why Mexican con- 
tract fees and recontracting fees have been 
temporarily reduced. Should‘ the lower 
rate result in too rapid depletion of 
reserves, it will be necessary to up the fee 
again before the law expires. p. 17. 


IF you want to find the best single yard- 
stick of the extent to which your local 
office is sharing in the major hiring activity 
of an area, take a look at your placement 
penetration rate. This is the advice of 
authors Harris and Welch of Utah who 
suggest ways in which the placement pene- 
tration rate can be put to work. p. 19. 


ConsIDERING the broad objectives of our 
national economy and the rapid rate of 
technological developments, the need for 
a sound program of apprentice training 
becomes obvious. The Director of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, W. F. Patterson, 


gives us the benefit of his ideas on training © 


to help skills keep pace with changing 
production techniques. p. 25. 


Tue significance of followup is the sub- 
ject treated by Florida’s Elva MacPherson. 
Since the field of guidance is comparatively 
new, much is yet to be learned and can be 
learned by careful followup. Facts will 
be revealed that might otherwise escape 
attention, and these will help to build an 
ever-better program. p. 27. 





The Secretary Defines His Job 


PEAKING before the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations in Cleveland, Ohio, No- 

vember 18, 1953, the Secretary of Labor, 
James P. Mitchell, said: 


‘“Now I want to talk for a moment about 
the function of the Secretary of Labor as I see 
it. 


‘The Congress has said that the purpose of 
the Department of Labor shall be to foster, 
promote and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment. 
That is the charter under which I work. 
That is my job description. I intend to 
follow it. In so doing I have a primary duty 
as a Cabinet Officer of the President, to in- 
form the President of the wage earners’ prob- 
lems, attitudes, and aspirations and, bearing 
in mind the welfare of all the people, to advise 
him on a course of action. To that extent 
I am a spokesman, but I draw careful dis- 
tinction between the terms ‘spokesman’ and 
‘mouthpiece.’ 


“To carry out the mission of the Depart- 
ment of Labor I want to see the Department 
strengthened and broadened, not because 
I happen to preside over its affairs, not solely 
because it speaks for that great group among 
our people who are the wage earners—al- 
though that would be cause enough for me 
to embrace the vision of a better Department. 
But beyond that, I have a deep and firm con- 
viction that for our country to have all of its 
strength mobilized in these perilous times, 
to have a unity of purpose and of will in the 
face of those threats to peace which beset 
the world, and to share a common hope for a 
more secure and peaceful life and to make 
that hope an obtainable reality, the economic 
well-being of the wage earners of America 
must be a major concern of this Administra- 
tion. By economic well-being I mean con- 
tinued employment at decent wages and 
under decent working conditions for all 
Americans. They are entitled to nothing 
less. I'am determined to see that they have 
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Adequacy of Job Insurance Studied 


ON THE recommendation of the Labor Department’s 
Federal Advisory Council, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, in cooperation with the State employment 
security agencies, is undertaking a national study of 
how unemployment insurance beneficiaries are getting 
along on the present scale of benefits paid insured 
workers under State unemployment insurance laws. 

The purpose of the study will be to obtain the factual 
information required to evaluate unemployment 
insurance payments in terms of their adequacy to 
meet the basic objectives of the program. One of the 
inajor objectives of the study is to obtain factual infor- 
mation as to whether the level of benefits paid un- 
employed workers is adequate to tide them over 
temporary periods of unemployment. 

As a first step, the Bureau, in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies and with the 
assistance of technicians from a number of other 
Federal agencies, is arranging a pilot study in one or 
more labor market areas. Upon completion of the 
pilot study, arrangements will be made to conduct the 
national survey. Such a study, the Secretary of 
Labor has pointed out, will require the full coopera- 
tion of the State employment security agencies which 
administer the State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. The Bureau is utilizing the help of State 
personnel in developing the plans and methods to be 
used in the survey. 


New Head of Women’s Bureau 


Mrs. AuicE K. LeEopo.p has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor replacing Miss Frieda S. Miller, 
who has headed the Women’s Bureau since August 
17, 1944, when she took office under Miss Frances 
Perkins, then Secretary of Labor. Mrs. Leopold was 
sworn into office on December 11 in a ceremony held 
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in the office of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
The oath of office was administered by Judge Mildred 
Reeves of the Municipal Court, Washington, D. C., 
before a gathering of Government officials and mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mrs. Leopold, a resident of Weston, Conn., was the 
first woman to represent her town in the State General 
Assembly, where she served on the Committee on 
Education and Labor. On January 3, 1951, she was 
appointed Secretary of State. She has been named by 
several Connecticut governors to serve on boards and 
commissions appointed to deal with education, labor- 
management relations, public housing, and other 
civic problems. 

The third director of the Women’s Bureau, Mis. 
Leopold, has been given wider responsibility than 
previously attached to the office. She will act as 
special adviser to the Secretary of Labor on policy 
matters relating to the standards of employment of 
women and will also serve as chairman of the Secre- 
tary’s Advisory Committee on Womanpower, a post 
which was formerly held by the Secretary of Labor 
himself. With a background of active participation 
in civic groups and women’s organizations, the new 
Director of the Women’s Bureau is well fitted to head 
this Committee whose members are chosen from 
among outstanding women leaders representing such 
groups. 

A graduate of Goucher College in Baltimore, Mrs. 
Leopold at one time was personnel officer at Hutzler 
Bros. department store in Baltimore, and later at 
B. Altman & Co. in New York. She also is a designer 
and manufacturer of children’s toys. She is married 
to Joseph Leopold, a vice president in the New York 
advertising agency of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell and 
Baylis. They have two sons, Robert, a student at 
Dartmouth, and John, a student at Westport High 
School. 


Policy Broadened 


IN AN announcement issued by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, the minority groups policy of the 
United States Employment Service has been broad- 
ened to include two new points, one of which bans 
discrimination on grounds of race, color, religion, or 
nationality in the filling of job orders placed by Federal 
establishments with the public employment service. 
The second point calls for cooperation by the USES 
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with other Federal agencies in securing compliance 
with nondiscrimination clauses of government con- 
tracts. 

Orders for recruitment of workers from various 
Federal establishments are placed with the USES in 
the District of Columbia and local offices of the State 
employment security agencies under an agreement 
between the USES and the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

In announcing the two changes in minority groups 
policy, Secretary Mitchell said that referral of workers 
by local public employment offices to Federal estab- 
lishments would be made solely on the basis of the 
skill, ability and job qualifications of the applicants. 

The two points covered in the expanded minority 
groups policy of the Employment Service were recom- 
mended by the Federal Advisory Council which 
advises the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security on employment 
security policies and programs. The Council mem- 
bership consists of persons drawn from management, 
labor and the public. 


Commissioner of Social Security 


On NovemBer 24, 1953, John William Tramburg 
was sworn in as Commissioner of Social Security, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. At 
the time of his appointment by the President on 
November 10, he was Director of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare. He had served in the 
latter position since March 1950. Prior to that he was 
Director of the District of Columbia Department of 
Public Welfare from May 1948 to February 1950. 


Mr. Tramburg was born in Fall River, Wis., 
February 28, 1913. He was graduated from State 
Teachers College, White Water, Wis., in 1935 after 
attending Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. He also 
attended the University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration (1937-38) and the Columbus 
University Law School (1941-42). 

Mr. Tramburg is the first Commissioner of Social 
Security. The position of Commissioner for Social 
Security, held by Arthur J. Altmeyer, was abolished 
with the reorganization of the former Federal Security 
Agency into the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


New Commissioner?of Education 


Dr. SAMUEL MILLER BROWNELL, Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration in the Graduate School of 
Yale University since 1938, and President of the New 
Haven, Conn., State Teachers College, is the new 
Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Brownell succeeds Dr. Lee M. Thurston, who 
died in office on September 4, 1953. He becomes the 
13th United States Commissioner of Education since 
the establishment of the Office of Education by the 
Congress in 1867. 

Commissioner Brownell was born in 1900 in Peru, 
Nebr. His educational experience includes service as 
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school principal, school superintendent, college pro- 
fessor, university lecturer, and college president. 
After he was graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1921, he became principal of the Demon- 
stration High School at the State Teachers College 
in Peru, Nebr. . He then completed his graduate study 
at Yale University, earning his A. M. degree in 1924, 
and his Ph. D. in 1926. 

Dr. Brownell holds a life membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association. Since July of last year 
he has been a member of the Association’s Legislative 
Commission, and in 1950-51 he was President of the 
Association for Higher Education. He has also served 
as Chairman of the Accrediting Committee of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, October 1953 
United States and Territories 











| Percentage 
- Number or — 
| | rom 
| amount | : 
| previous 
| | month 

Overall } 
ee | 2917, 800 +12 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | 

ered by continued claims... . 3, 515, 200 | +9 
Weeks compensated..........| 2, 886, 000 | +1 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . | 655, 900 +1 
er rere | $66, 103, 600 | +1 
Funds available as of October | 
>. er rea $8, 857, 044, 100 | 0 
New appmcations......-..... 635, 600 +5 
Referrals: 
PLCs S64 1, 800, 700 | +6 
Nonagricultural.......... 891, 700 —10 
Placements: 
a | 1, 847, 200 +7 
Nonagricultural.......... 544, 500 —10 
ca ee eee ee 327, 700 | —9 
CN ee 216, 800 | —11 
Handicapped .......... 26, 000 +21 
Counseling interviews........ | 93, 000 +5 
Individuals given tests........ 72, 100 | +11 
Monnlover WISE. 5 3.025 .5.55:.:] 136, 800 | —12 
} 

Veterans 
CNS. Sas in esis. 424, 200 +15 
Weeks of unemployment | 

NE wntencin ixneat ye 44 117, 700 —12 
Denetts maid. *..-.....+.......- | 5 $2, 597, 400 15 
New applications............ 148, 100 +7 
Referrals, nonagricultural. ... . 223, 500 —7 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 134, 100 —6 
Placements, handicapped..... 11, 100 +19 
Counseling interviews........ 27, 000 +3 








1 The first 6 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Refers to veterans payments and claims filed under provisions of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act (effective Octobsr 15,1952). Data include 7,500 
initial claims, 15,600 weeks claimed and $177,200 paid to veterans who were also 
jiling for benefits under State programs. 

* Includes 238 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

5 Excludes $2,700 paid to supplement benefits under the railroad unemployment 
insurance program. 
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Experience Has Proved It... 


The “New Look” Means Better Service 


By CURTIS O. SMITH 


Premises Supervisor, Texas Employment Commission 


HE importance of plant and plant facilities to 

good business is commonly known to both pro- 

ducer and consumer everywhere. How many 
enterprises have gone on the rocks because they “lost 
their location’? or because adequate plant facilities 
could not be obtained at a reasonable cost? How 
many times has every individual, as a consumer of 
goods and services, passed by the badly located, 
poorly arranged, shoddy-looking business house for 
the modern, conveniently located one with the look 
of efficiency? These facts—learned through hard ex- 
perience by every business concern—govern in the 
same way the success or failure which the public 
organization meets in reaching its objectives of 
effective service to the community. 

In Texas, problems of adequate plant facilities 
have been acute on several occasions. First, along 
with the mushrooming industrial activity, labor short- 
ages, labor displacements, returning veterans, popula- 
tion influxes and multiplying economic complexities, 
came the challenge of expanded and more refined 
service in every category of operations. 

Secondly, this very community growth which 
demanded greater service brought with it increasing 
difficulties in obtaining ‘the physical facilities for 
rendering such service. As construction lagged 
behind commercial need, after World War II, prices 
rose and competition for desirable business property 


stiffened, so that the Texas Employment Commission 
was confronted with grave difficulties. Efforts to 
rearrange old property and “‘make it do” was in many 
cases a losing battle. This failure was reflected in the 
public’s half-hearted acceptance of the service, in 
lowered employee morale and in doubt about our 
real capacity to give the community the complete 
service it needed. Streamlined procedures, even if 
they could be effected in cramped inadequate 
quarters, were not enough. It is basic, of course, that 
an Employment Commission can fulfill its responsi- 
bilities to the community only to the extent that it 
attracts applicants and employers to the use of its 
services. To encourage this use, the services that are 
provided must take into account the time and con- 
venience of the users. The office itself must be acces- 
sible and so planned and arranged that all types of 
employers and workers can find and obtain the 
services they need with a minimum of time and effort. 
While such problems of plant facilities have not 
been entirely solved throughout the State, to the 
extent possible action has been taken to lessen them. 
San Antonio and Corpus Christi, among our larger 
offices, boast of new locations, completely modern 
facilities and a layout designed for our operations. 
From our experience over the last few years in these 
offices, we know that the “‘new look” pays off. 


San Antonio 


Prior to 1947 the Employment Commission in San 
Antonio was located in one of the old local land marks, 
known as the Vance House. This building, with its 
colonial architecture, was attractive; and it was 
advantageously located at the edge of the business 
district but just outside the heavily congested traffic 
area. It was convenient to the main bus line and at 
the edge of restricted parking zones, with large parking 
lots immediately available. Its internal arrangement, 
however, had long since been outmoded as a place 
for efficient business operations. It consisted of two 
stories and a basement. Each floor was divided into 
several rooms so that the organizational divisions 
carrying on the various activities had to be broken up 
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and located in different rooms on different floors 
wherever space could be found. To give more space, 
a large open frame annex was added to the back of the 
house. Unfortunately this enlargement only en- 
larged the difficulties, because soon expanding work- 
ing units simply had to be divided still further. Such 
an arrangement made adequate day-to-day super- 
vision of operations almost impossible and served to 
confuse workers or employers seeking quick and 
effective service. Partly because of this bad physical 
arrangement, the San Antonio office had difficulty 
in maintaining its proper place in the community. 

In 1947, the office was moved into a new building 
located one block south of the old Vance House. 
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This modern building now houses the San Antonio offices of the Texas Employment Commission. 





There is adequate space 


for all operations on the ground floor. 


Thus the new office has all the advantages of the old 
location plus the complete modern facilities of a new 
building with adequate space for all operations on 
the ground floor. It provides a spacious lobby with 
a long counter opposite the main entrance. A dis- 
tinct claims-taking area is marked off on the counter, 
and the reception point is easily identified by all who 
enter the office, so that a smooth flow of traffic is 
facilitated. 

In laying out the office every consideration was 
given to the easiest and quickest handling of each 
type of service rendered. All visitors, except repeat 
claimants, are received at a single reception point 
where the service desired is determined and are then 
routed directly to the division or person responsible 
for rendering that service. Improved operations un- 
questionably have resulted from changes in layout. 

Each division has its own small waiting area. This 
arrangement allows the interviewer to keep track of 
the applicants awaiting service. Thus he can time 
and guide his activities so as to reach everyone ina 
reasonable time. Equally as important, the visitors 
seem favorably impressed, as it is clear to them that 
someone has definite responsibility for rendering the 
particular service they need. When it is necessary 
for them to wait, they understand that the delay in 
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service is reasonable and not due to inefficiency or 
indifference. This arrangement also permits better 
control by all levels of management, for a glance will 
immediately identify excessive workloads and provi- 
sion can be made for expediting the service. 

The application files and the employer relations 
files have been decentralized so that each is adjacent 
to its own operating area. This provides ready access 
by interviewers to the files they need and results in 
better use of the files in selecting workers and in filling 
employer orders. 

In order to facilitate service to the large groups of 
casual laborers found in every community and to 
meet employer needs for such workers on short notice, 
a casual labor pool is maintained with a direct outside 
entrance. Through arrangement with the City the 
curb adjacent to this door was designated as a loading 
zone. ‘This enables employers to park at the curb, go 
into the building, contact the interviewer for workers, 
and have the workers quickly screened and loaded in 
a matter of minutes. 

Those employees concerned with activities which do 
not require constant contact with the public, such as 
Tax, Research and Statistics, Business Management, 
etc., are separated from the office proper by a 5-foot 
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The spacious lobby of the San Antonio office has a long counter 
opposite the main entrance. 


gumwood and frosted-glass partition. This provides 
a much more private work environment, free from the 
many disturbances of traffic in the outer office. This 
separation also prevents any feeling on the part of 
waiting visitors that they are being ignored if these 
employees do not try to serve them. 

Space has been set off for a local office conference 
room that will accommodate approximately 30 em- 
ployees. Actually, this room will have many other 
uses and is especially valuable for training, confer- 
ences, meetings, and as an overflow testing room. 
The regular testing room is removed from the traffic 





Files are kept adjacent to the operating unit concerned. Here 
the interviewers have ready access to any files they may 
need while interviewing clients. 


centers to admit proper administration of tests, but it 
is easily accessible to operations. 

In addition to the functional efficiency of the 
premises and layout, every effort has been made to 
provide comfortable and attractive surroundings so 
that the appearance of the office will be a good adver- 
tisement for its services. The building is air condi- 
tioned, acoustical materials have been used in the 
ceiling to hold noise to a minimum, and long strands 
of fluorescent lights provide soft, evenly distributed 
lighting. All these factors contribute to the effective- 
ness of our office service and to the convenience and 
comfort of employees and visitors alike. 


Corpus Christi 


In 1950, the Corpus Christi office faced expiration 
of the lease on its old building. This building had 
originally been designed for the Texas Employment 
Commission, but by 1950 office activity had com- 
pletely outgrown the space available and the premises 
limitations were such that needed alterations were im- 
possible without major structural renovations. It was 
believed that at best the old building could be made 
no more than just adequate for the expanded opera- 
tions of the TEC in this area. At the same time, 
general demands of booming local business for desir- 
able property set the Commission a real task in 
securing suitable office space elsewhere at a reasonable 
cost. Determined efforts to provide the Corpus 
Christi office with the kind of location and facilities 
commensurate to its rightful place in community life 
led finally to the development of self-owned property. 
Thus in May 1951, the TEC office was able to occupy 
quarters carefully engineered to accommodate its 
particular needs with regard to location, layout, and 
physical appearance. This was accomplished with a 
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substantial saving in cost over comparable facilities 
available anywhere else in the community. 

The reduction in dollar cost is even more dramatic 
when it is considered that the new office permits and 
actually stimulates a greater service to the community. 
The new office is located within the central business 
district and on a main thoroughfare served by two 
regularly scheduled buses. The building itself is in 
keeping with the modernstyle of architecture predomi- 
nant in the community, and adds to the overall ap- 
pearance of its immediate vicinity. Fluorescent light- 
ing together with natural light through glass bricks 
and air conditioning provide a comfortable, pleasing 
atmosphere in which TEC activities are carried on. 
It is felt that the easy accessibility and attractive ap- 
pearance of the office encourage the use of the service 
by all types of workers and employers. 

In laying out the Corpus Christi office, special atten- 
tion was given to facilitating streamlined operations 
and simplified work procedures. Decentralized traffic 
was of first concern. To accomplish this, the natural 
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' advantages of a rectanyular building were utilized to 
i provide separate entrances for the tax function and 
j district office staff, the commercial and _ professional 
; applicants, domestic applicants and the casual labor- 
: ers. The space for Tax, Reports and Statistics, Busi- 
ness Management and other district wide administrative 
workers is separated from the main office by a 5-foot 
gumwood and glass partition. Thus these employees 
are undisturbed by the main office traffic. Service 
areas for the different applicant groups are located 
adjacent to the entrances provided for each group, 
and applicants are encouraged to use the door leading 
directly to the section in which they seek service. 


Separate Waiting Areas 


Large double doors mark the main entrance to the 
office. Twelve feet back from these doors is the 
counter on which is located the reception point. Here 
the needs of visitors coming into the office are deter- 
mined and each individual is directed to the proper 
place for service. Separate waiting areas inside the 
counter are maintained for new applicants, applicants 
waiting to take proficiency tests and those awaiting 
selection interviews. These areas are located ad- 
jacent to the points where service will be rendered. 
Tue importance of this arrangement of waiting areas 
cannot be overemphasized; it reduces cross-traffic, 
minimizes waiting time and permits management to 
be constantly aware of the load so that staff can be 
shifted to relieve any bottleneck situation. 


Claims are taken at six counter stations provided for 
this purpose. A 12-foot lobby space is laid out just 
beyond the counter for claimants and other visitors 
to the office. Although rather small, this space is 
adequate because the claimant load in the office at 
any one time is greatly reduced through use of the 
self-filing system and by scheduling during peak periods. 
A 20- by 50-foot patio on the east end of the building 
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New property of the TEC at Corpus Christi. Carefully planned to accommodate the particular needs of a booming commu- 
nity, its location, layout, and appearance all serve to promote expanded and efficient operation. 


is utilized as a labor pool. Seats are-available and a 
10-foot overhang provides protection from rain and 
sun. This patio is just off the street so that it is easily 
accessible to both workers and employers. Thus 
traffic inside the office is considerably reduced, and 
prompt service on orders for casual labor is greatly 
facilitated. 


Convertible Space 


Exceptionally good utilization of space is accom- 
plished by the use of a sound-proof, fold-away door to 
divide a combination conference, testing, and appeals 
room into two areas. With the door folded back, the 
whole room may be used by large groups; with the 
door closed, each area may be used with complete 
privacy for whatever purpose it is needed. 

To facilitate the use of application files, the Corpus 
Christi office developed and installed the portable 
tray files visible in the photographs. These file 
trays—made of wood and set on rubber casters—are 
located at the desks of the interviewers who use and 
maintain them. Each interviewer is thus encouraged 
and assisted in keeping his files completely current 
and in using them properly with the least possible loss 
of time and effort. By having the files immediately at 
hand, the interviewer is able to locate application 
cards at once without walking to a central file for 
them. The individual applicant’s waiting time is cut 
considerably and service is expedited so that peak 
applicant loads can be handled with maximum 
effectiveness. 

Careful planning of premises and layout in the 
Corpus Christi office has facilitated operations in every 
category. The comfort and convenience of the 
physical environment have, without question, brought 
about better service to the community and better 
acceptance by the community. , 

One is always tempted to try to evaluate the results 
of any action on the balance scales, weighing the 
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Portable tray files,:on rubber casters, help to expedite the 


handling of peak applicant loads with maximum effective- 
ness. Kept near the interviewer's desk, they can be con- 
sulted readily, saving his time and the time of applicants. 















































At one end of the lobby is the Placement Section. Note 
entrance door, reception counter, waiting space and tele- 
phone switchboard at the right. 





Good utilization of space is accomplished by the use of a fold- 
away door which divides a large conference room into two 
smaller areas when necessary. 
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Service areas for the different applicant groups are desig- 
nated by number. The receptionist directs the applicant 
to these points for service. This system minimizes confused 
(or lost) traffic in large work areas. Note the 5-foot gum- 
wood and glass partition which separates the administrative 
offices from the main service areas. 


“before” against the ‘after.’ Obviously, in our type 
of organization, it is impossible to isolate the portion 
of increased services and efficiency due to plant and 
layout improvements alone for any such neat and 
absolute comparison. Too many other factors color 
the picture. However as a last comment on the 
possible influence of plant and layout on more 
effective operations, it is interesting to note the com- 
parative activity figures in both San Antonio and 
Corpus Christi before and after the moves to new 
quarters. 

In 1947, the first year in the new building, place- 
ments in the San Antonio office increased by 17.5 
percent over 1946; in 1948, by 34.8 percent; and in 
1952, by 72.4 percent. Statewide increases for these 
same years were 8.9 percent; 15.4 percent; and 46.9 
percent, respectively. For the same years, new ap- 
plications decreased from the 1946 level all over the 
State because of a seriously tightening labor supply. 
But in each year of comparison, the decline for the 
new San Antonio office was from 2.5 percent to 11.8 
percent less than the statewide decline. 

Much the same activity pattern is found in Corpus 
Christi. From a base period of June 1950—June 1951, 
the last year in the old office, placements increased 2.4 
percent the first year and 11.7 percent the second, 
compared to a statewide rise of 8.5 percent and 6.7 
percent for the same periods. New applications in- 
creased substantially in the 2 years after the move— 
8.7 percent the first year and 25.9 percent the second, 
as compared to statewide increases of 1.1 percent and 
0.1 percent. These immediate increases were ac- 
complished in the face of all of the short-range 
problems which normally accompany a complete 
change in business location. As the community has 
become accustomed to the new location of this office, 
activity is seeking an even higher level; and the out- 
look for the future indicates solid gains in all cate- 
gories. 
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(réanizing for Accounting Internal Control; 


By HERBERT F. FREEMAN 


Chief, Division of Administrative Services—Comptroller 


HE average local office interviewer may be inclined 
“eae view the field of accounting as a dry and un- 

interesting subject, or, worse yet, as an activity 
which must be financed even though it contributes 
little or nothing toward program goals. The fact is, 
however, that these accounting practices are actually 
quite essential in securing proper administration of 
the program. 

To obtain a proper perspective of all phases of em- 
ployment security administration, it is important to 
recognize that the employment security agency in any 
State is one of its more important tax-collecting 
agencies. We take for granted the need for modern 
accounting practices in a sales-tax agency, or an in- 
come-tax agency, but we tend to overlook these same 
needs in employment security tax-collection activities. 
In any tax function the public has come to expect an 
efficient and accurate operation, with proper control 
over all receipts to prevent errors and fraud. If there 
is any significant failure to comply with these accepted 
standards, the criticism of the agency by the public 
may be very severe. 

The same principles apply in the benefit payment 
function, perhaps with even greater emphasis since 
governmental expenditures have always been subject 
to very careful controls. The employment security 
agency is one of the very few agencies in a State which 
has the function of disbursing public funds, and the 
amounts involved are very substantial. The State 
Comptroller, who is normally responsible for the ap- 
proval of State expenditures, including in some States 
the unemployment compensation payments, is tradi- 
tionally well fortified by a very adequate system of 
vouchers and internal controls. When the employ- 
ment security agency is charged with these responsi- 
bilities, it is of the greatest importance that a system 
of accounts be used which will prevent an excessive 
number of errors and will make internal fraud difficult 
to accomplish. 


Importance of Internal Control 


The importance of internal control in private in- 
dustry or governmental service has been recognized by 
the American Institute of Accountants. That organi- 
zation has pointed out that the primary responsibility 
for safeguarding the assets of concerns and preventing 
and detecting errors and fraud rests on management. 
Maintenance of an adequate system of internal con- 
trol is indispensable to a proper discharge of that re- 
sponsibility. A good system of internal control re- 
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California State Department of Employment 


duces the possibility that errors or fraudulent attempts 
to draw benefits will remain undetected for any pro- 
longed period. The American Institute of Account- 
ants defines internal control as “the plan of organiza- 
tion and all of the coordinate methods and measures 
adopted within a business to safeguard its assets, check 
the accuracy and reliability of its accounting data, 
promote operational efficiency, and encourage ad- 
herence to prescribed managerial policies.”’ 


Organizational Independence of Departments 


It is generally recognized that the plan of organiza- 
tion in a concern should provide for organizational 
independence as between operating, custodian and ac- 
counting departments. This division of responsibili- 
ties is not intended to create barriers in the efficient 
flow of work. It is based on the principle that no one 
person should control all phases of a transaction with- 
out the intervention of some other person, thus pro- 
viding an internal check. When this type of separa- 
tion does not exist, the accounting records are more 
open to manipulation with respect to fraud, and the 
detection of errors may be more difficult. 


In keeping with these principles of internal control, 
it is common practice in employment security agen- 
cies to provide for the maintenance of control records 
for the tax and benefit functions in the fiscal section 
and of the cashiering operation and the detailed oper- 
ating accounts in a line division. Within that divi- 
sion, the cashiering and accounting activities are 
normally organized in separate units in order to 
secure’ internal check. The operating division fur- 
nishes the fiscal section with summary data relating 
to tax collections and benefit payments and the fiscal 
section has original data available relating to deposits 
and disbursements. From these data it is possible for 
the fiscal section to develop an overall record showing 
the important facts relating to tax collections and 
benefit payments. The detailed records of the oper- 
ating division must then integrate with these control 
accounts to provide an automatic check of the ac- 
curacy of the data. 


To secure maximum control over cash receipts it is 
the normal practice to encourage employers to pay 
by check and to mail the remittance to the central 
office. A tax return form, showing the employer’s 
official name, account number, tax rate and other 
data, is usually mailed to the employer by the agency. 
This form provides accurate identification of the 
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These filing machines greatly facilitate the record keeping 
necessary to maintain over a million alphabetical index 
cards for employer accounts. 


account when the employer’s remittance is received. 
When payments are made in cash, rather than by 
check, there is more risk of internal fraud. If the col- 
lection is made by a field representative who is also 
responsible for establishing the employer’s tax liabil- 
ity. internal fraud can occur. 


A System of Batch Controls 


The processing of transactions by the operating 
division is normally controlled by a system of batch 
totals. ‘The human factors must be recognized in any 
operation; the processing of financial transactions is no 
exception. Some errors are bound to occur and the 
system must facilitate their identification and correc- 
tion. The most practical method of accomplishing 
this objective is to group a reasonable number of 
transactions in a batch. On tax returns, for example, 
it is customary to take a group of not more than 100 
returns as a batch unit. The returns are usually 
selected to segregate regular and irregular transac- 
tions. The amount of the remittance is marked on 
each return by mechanical or manual methods and 
totals of the amounts paid and any pertinent alloca- 
tions are established for the batch. The remittances 
for the batch are then entered on a bank deposit slip 
and totaled. If the remittance amounts, as marked 
on the tax returns, coincide in total with the amount of 
the deposit slip, it can be assumed that the work has 
been done without error. If the totals do not agree, 
the error can be localized by checking back over the 
comparatively few entries in the batch. When these 
tax returns are subsequently entered in the employer 
accounts, it is customary to verify again that the 
amounts posted to the accounts agree in total with the 
amount previously established as the correct total for 
that batch. 

The use of batch totals accomplishes several ob- 
jectives within the principles of internal control. 
Errors are brought to light and it is possible to iden- 
tify the mistake among a relatively small number of 
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The field office cashier is shown verifying the cash to be used 
for benefit payments. The safe, bullet-proof window, 
cashier's cage and witness to cash count are some of the pre- 
cautions taken to protect personnel and funds. 


transactions. There is also protection against fraud 
because the batch controls are normally established 
by personnel in one unit and the subsequent processing 
of the transactions is performed by other units. Each 
subsequent step in the process must be brought into 
line with preestablished totals. 

It is normal practice to enter the totals of each 
batch in a batch register. The addition of all the 
batch totals for a given date provides the totals of the 
transactions for that date. Each day’s total is reported 
to the fiscal section by the operating division, with 
any pertinent allocations as between contributions, 
penalty, or interest and the like. At the end of each 
month, the-totals for the month are established and 
reported to the fiscal section to provide the entries for 
the control accounts. These monthly totals include 
any adjustments in the daily allocation of the receipts, 
resulting from processing operations. The fiscal sec- 
tion will normally have received also a copy of the 
daily bank deposit slips and can therefore verify that 
the record of collections as reported by the operating 
division is acutally in balance with the cash deposits. 
The fiscal section also reconciles the bank statements 
and balances in the State treasury and by this means 
verifies the accuracy of the daily deposits. 


Processing by Tabulating Cards 


In the California agency, the tax returns are proc- 
essed by the tabulating section. Upon receipt of the 
tax return, a tabulating card is pulled from a control 
file by the accounting section of the Division of Ac- 
counts and Tax Collections as a phase of the delin- 
quency control system. These cards are then used by 
the tabulating section for punching of additional data 
shown on the tax return. The cards are added by 
machine methods and balanced to the batch controls 
set by the accounting section. From the same set of 
cards data are secured for the required statistical 
reports for the Bureau of Employment Security and 
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Modern accounting machines are used to prepare a deposit 
slip of remittances and, in the same operation, compare the 
employer's tax return figures to the remittance amount. 


for the Agency. The tabulating section lists the cards 
punched for each day’s business and provides a copy 
of this listing to the accounting section. Reports must 
balance out to the preestablished totals for each day. 


Paying Benefits in Cash 


The internal control system for benefit payments is 
organized on similar principles. In the California 
agency, benefits are paid in currency in the larger 
local offices. Smaller offices use a bank payment plan 
under which the claimant takes his weekly certifica- 
tion card to a neighborhood bank for payment, after 
the certification has been approved by the local office. 
Under each system, internal control at the local office 
level is secured by requiring the claims examiners to 
maintain a hand-posted register of all certifications 
authorized. A daily total is then established. 

Under the cash payment plan, the certifications paid 
by the local office cashier must agree in total with the 
total of the register of certifications authorized. The 
cash actually disbursed, as verified by a cash count, 
must also agree. This system provides an internal 
check between the activities of the cashier and the 
claims examiner. The cashier cannot insert forged 
certification cards for fraudulent purposes because the 
totals paid would not agree with the totals authorized. 
Under the bank payment plan, an internal check is 
accomplished by balancing the daily bank payments 
with the register of certifications authorized. 

Some benefits are also paid by checks mailed directly 
to the claimants by the central office. This method is 
used on out-of-State claims and unusual transactions 
in local offices. 

In the central office, benefit payment transactions 
are processed by the tabulating section. The certifica- 
tion cards, whether for ‘“‘cash pay” or “‘bank pay,”’ are 
tabulating cards. The tabulating section receives 
them from the local office and key punches the pay- 
ment information. The cards are then balanced to 
the daily disbursement total reported by the local 
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One of the uses of this electronic calculating punch is to verify 
the accuracy of the employer’s computation of employer and 
employee contributions and simultaneously check internal 
processing of the punched card. 


office. A copy of this report is provided the fiscal 
section to provide a detailed record of the expendi- 
tures for that date. 

The system of control accounts maintained by the 
fiscal section varies between States, depending upon 
the nature of the State fiscal system and the State 
regulations. In general, each fiscal section maintains 
a clearing account for tax collections being processed. 
After clearance, these monies are transmitted to the 
United States Treasury for deposit in the Unemploy- 
ment Trust Fund. When funds are required for 
benefit payments, the Agency requisitions the amount 
required from the United States Treasury and deposits 
it in the Benefit Payment Account. 


Control of Bank Accounts 


The practice on maintenance and control of bank 
accounts also varies. In many States the Clearing 
Account and Benefit Payment Account are in the 
State treasury. The Agency makes deposits in those 
accounts and issues checks drawn against these funds. 
In other States, including California, the Agency has 
a bank account in its own name for clearance of tax 
collections prior to deposit in the State treasury. 
Likewise, the Agency may withdraw benefit payment 
amounts from the State treasury in order to disburse 
these sums in cash or check payments. The system 
of internal control must be adequate to protect funds 
which are not in the State treasury. 

In the California Agency, the fiscal section is 
responsible for the reconciliation of the accounts of 
each fund with the State Controller’s accounts of 
money in the State treasury. Apart from the fiscal 
section, under the direct supervision of the Agency 
Comptroller, there is a small internal audit unit 
which is charged with the duty of periodically count- 
ing the cash in local offices and making a direct check 
on the security of all funds which are not in the State 
treasury. 
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What Can Be Done to Attract 
Students to Shortage Fields? 


SPECIALISTS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


URING the week of September 21, 1953, the Bureau of Employment Security held a con- 
D ference of State Supervisors of Counseling. The purpose of the first session was to bring 
to the attention of the State Supervisors information regarding some of the most pressing 


needs in shortage occupations. 


Outstanding speakers discussed the needs and the importance of 
careers in social work, the engineering profession, and in the medical fields. 


Two of these tals 


are excerpted here for the information and guidance of Employment Security personnel who have 
a responsibility for bringing such information to the attention of counselees and school guidance 


officers. 


Opportunities in Social Work 


AM naturally very pleased with this opportunity to 

bring to your attention the needs of the field of 

social work for more personnel. Shortages in the 
field have become very acute and are causing very 
serious problems. 
~ There are between 75,000 and 100,000 social work 
positions in the United States. Less than 20 percent 
of the persons filling these positions have had pro- 
fessional social work preparation. This indicates the 
immense opportunities as well as some of the problems 


for the field. 


Few things in the world about us are as interesting 
as the lives of people: the problems they face; the 
difficulties they get into; their struggle for recognition; 
their attempts to deal with economic disaster; their 
plans for rehabilitation; their efforts to be accepted, 
to find satisfying activities; the demands of children 
for freedom from parental control; and the host of 
related problems that constitute life for all of us. 
It is this contact with the central things around which 
life revolves—the struggle of people to meet the 
problems of life—that makes social work the inter- 
esting and vital profession that it is. 


Social work is work with and for people. It ‘is a 
helping profession. Its purpose is to help troubled 
people cope with problems that arise in their relation- 
ship to each other and to the world in which they 
live—problems that frequently stand in the way of 
productive and satisfying living. 

Some of these problems are as old as human history. 
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By ERNEST F. WITTE 


Council on Social Work Education 
New York City 


Others are the product of the tension of our times. 
Some have their roots in unwholesome community 
and social conditions. Others are the outgrowth of 
personality disorders. But most of the problems with 
which social workers deal are the combined product 
of environmental strain and inner emotional stress, 
the one interacting upon the other. 

Though social work is one of the youngest of the 
helping professions, it already affects the lives of 
millions of American families and individuals. In 
good times and in bad, social work is needed and in 
demand. 

Social work is practiced in public and private 
community agencies offering a wide variety of social 
welfare programs and services. You will find social 
service in schools, hospitals, clinics, prisons, and 
courts. It frequently involves professional collabora- 
tion with teachers, doctors, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, lawyers, judges, nurses, the clergy, and other 
professional personnel. 


Kinds of Social Work 


The kinds of problems and needs which social work- 
ers treat or serve and the methods used to deal with 
them are many and varied. Briefly stated, the prob- 
lems are those of poverty, unemployment, illness, 
broken homes, family maladjustment, physical, mental 
and emotional handicaps, limited recreation, inade- 
quate housing and antisocial behavior. To meet these 
needs, we find family and child welfare services, 
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public assistance, social insurance, health and legal 
services, vocational rehabilitation, services for the 
crippled and disabled, programs for the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency, child guidance, recrea- 
tion, informal educational programs and many others. 
The objectives are to help the individual to have a 
fuller and more satisfying life and to improve the 
structure and functioning of the institutions of society 
so that every individual may have the opportunity to 
develop his inherited capacities to the utmost. 


Three Methods of Approach 


Social work uses three distinctive methods of ap- 
proach in tackling these problems. It works with 
people individually (casework), with individuals as 
members of groups (group work), and with individuals 
and groups in direct relation to community develop- 
ment (community organization). Research and ad- 
ministration in social work are emerging as increas- 
ingly important in all areas of social work activity. 
Social workers use these various methods to enable 
individuals to benefit to the fullest extent from their 
environment, and in turn to make their maximum 
contribution to the life of the community. 


Because of the specialized settings in which they 
function, social workers are sometimes designated as 
medical social workers, psychiatric social workers, 
group workers, school social workers, child welfare 
workers, probation workers, public welfare workers, 
etc. Whatever the name, there are certain profes- 
sional skills common to all these positions. 


The Rewards of Social Work 


Social work has many advantages as a career in 
addition to its interest and the vital role it plays in the 
lives of millions of people. There is a constant chal- 
lenge of new problems demanding new methods and 
the need to experiment and develop more effective 
methods to treat old problems. Social work is organ- 
ized to provide maximum participation by all con- 
cerned in decision making. There are unlimited 
opportunities for professional stimulation and_ re- 
sources are provided to help the social worker improve 
his competence and knowledge. Social work is flex- 
ible and social workers respect the right of colleagues 
as well as others to live their own personal lives. 
Social work offers opportunity for mobility and 
security of tenure. The demand for social workers 
exists whether business is good or poor and, in fact, 
increases when other employment may be decreasing. 
Because of the scarcity of professionally qualified 
social workers, the field offers unlimited opportunities 
for advancement to those who demonstrate their 
ability. 

Like all other fields, social work has certain short- 
comings which those who are considering it as a 
career should take into consideration. Social work 
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holds no promise of great monetary rewards. Studies 
indicate that men secure salaries which average more 
than women and that community organization and 
social work administration are generally the best paid. 

Social work is a relatively young profession and is 
not widely understood nor does it carry the prestige 
of some of the older professions, although it is com- 
manding increasing respect as illustrated in this 
statement by President Eisenhower while at Columbia 
University: 

The United States Government and the United Nations 
have recognized that people cannot be free unless they are 
strong. The Point IV program and specialized agencies of the 
United Nations have been organized to help men everywhere 
to gain in strength, including social strength. Success in these 
programs will require social statesmen and technical excellence 


of a high order. The profession of social welfare grows con- 
stantly more important to all of us. 


Social workers, in a very real sense, are the public 
conscience and as such are frequently on the un- 
popular side of controversial questions and are at 
times subject to a good deal of adverse public criti- 
cism. Social work is not for the timid, for those 
without conviction about social justice, or those who 
dislike hard work no matter how interesting. 


The Shortage of Social Workers 


All you need to convince yourself of the great short- 
age of personnel in the field is to read the classified 
sections of our professional journals. Another indica- 
tion of the shortage is the small percentage of pro- 
fessionally prepared workers (less than 20 percent) out 
of the total working in the field (75,000-—100,000). 

Mr. Motley mentioned the experimental placement 
service operated at the National Conference of Social 
Work in Cleveland for 1 week in May 1953. This 
experiment provided an excellent indication of the 
shortage of social workers. There were some 1,529 
positions listed for which agencies hoped to find ap- 
plicants. Out of more than 5,000 attending the con- 
ference only 436 registered as interested in being 
considered for a vacancy. Except for a few new 
graduates, most of the 436 were already employed 
and their employment in any of the 1,529 positions 
probably meant new vacancies. 

Enrollment in graduate professional schools last 
year was down 5 percent from the year before and 
there will probably be another similar drop this year. 
Our estimates indicate that in the next decade 
150,000 social workers will be needed. 


Qualifications Required 


There is no absolute way to tell in advance whether 
a given individual will like social work or turn out to 
be a successful social worker. There are a few indi- 
cations, however, which seem to give some indication 
of suitability. The most important of these is whether 
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Workshop on Evaluation, one of the sessions of the Conference of State Supervisors of Counseling held in Washington, D. C., 
in September 1953. 


he has a real regard for people, likes to work with 
them, has sufficient respect for them so that he can 
tolerate behavior which is contrary to what he has 
been taught and believes to be acceptable. Such 
tolerance does not imply that he approves of this 
behavior but it does mean that he can accept indi- 
viduals as they are and thus be able to help them with 
their problems. Ifa person finds it hard to get along 
with people who are different from himself, who 
irritate him because they differ in appearance, beliefs, 
and standards of conduct, then social work is probably 
not the career for such a person. If he is openminded 
and flexible about such things, then professional 
education will teach him how to control his emotions 
(without losing them) so that his judgment about any 
given problems with which he may be confronted as 
a social worker will not be unduly influenced by such 
emotions. 

Average intelligence, a moderate amount of initia- 
tive, imagination, and a sense of humor are assets 
which any person choosing social work as a Career 
will find invaluable. 

If you know persons with such characteristics, plus 
the required amount of energy, perseverance, and a 
conviction about social justice, social work may be 
the career which you can recommend to them. 
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Recruitment 


Entrance into the practice of social work is a rela- 
tively easy matter. The best method is for the student 
who has completed his bachelor’s degree to enter an 
accredited school of social work where he can com- 
plete his master of social work degree in 2 academic 
years. Such preparation will make more positions 
open to him at once, qualify him to do a better job, 
and improve his opportunities for advancement and 
salary. If, however, the student cannot afford further 
university work, but is interested in social work as a 
career, or is sufficiently interested to want to have 
experience before undertaking professional prepara- 
tion, there are many positions in the field for which 
he can qualify, since there are not enough profession- 
ally-equipped social workers to fill such openings. 
There are always opportunities for those who want 
to know more about the field before reaching a decision 
on making it a career. Visits to social agencies in 
their home communities, volunteer work in these 
agencies, or a temporary work experience can gener- 
ally be arranged in any local community for such an 
interested person. 

The Council on Social Work Education at 345 East 
46th Street, New York City, is glad to answer inquiries 
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from anyone who may be interested in this field. We 
have prepared recruitment material especially for 
high school students, such as CAREERS IN SociAL WorK 
and SociaL Work AS A Proression for the college 
student seriously interested in the field. We also have 


NGINEERING is the largest of the technical pro- 
fessions, and is also one of the fastest growing 
professions, having expanded from some 30,000 
in 1890 to 245,000 in 1940, and to about 500,000 now. 
The ratio of engineers to total industrial employment 
has also increased steadily. In 1890 there were in 
manufacturing, mining, construction, transportation 
and public utilities about 300 workers for each 
professional engineer, in 1950 about 60 workers. 


The Work of the Engineer 


Engineers translate scientific discoveries into prac- 
tical and economical structures, machines and proc- 
esses. In a number of specialized fields they apply 
the mathematical and physical sciences and the prin- 
ciples and methods of engineering analysis and design 
to such functions as research, design, manufacture, 
construction, operation, quality control, manage- 
ment, sales, and teaching.’ Their work has _re- 
sulted in more new industrial developments during the 
last century than in all prior recorded history, and 
has been the major factor in the great industrial and 
technological development which has given the United 
States its present high standard of living. 


Supply of Engineers 


In the past a substantial number of persons doing 
engineering work have been persons who have not 
graduated from engineering colleges. However, the 
percentage of such engineers is rapidly declining, as 
it is becoming more and more difficult for people to 
qualify as engineers without a formal engineering 
education. The increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustry and the registration laws which have now been 
adopted by all the States indicate that in the future 
the chief source of engineers will be people who have 
completed. an engineering education at least to the 

1 For more information consult ‘Engineering as a Career,’’ published by 


* Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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The Engineering Profession 


a Recruitment Kit with materials designed to help 
counselors. There is a need to resolve the acute 
shortage of personnel in social work and all assistance 
that we can marshal to that end will be appreciated. 


By HENRY H. ARMSBY 


Chief for Engineering Education 


Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


bachelor’s level. It is therefore appropriate to con- 
sider the trends in the numbers of engineering degrees 
granted by American colleges and universities and, 
if possible, to project these trends at least a short 
distance into the future. 

My latest estimates of the number of engineering 
degrees to be granted up to the year 1963 was pre- 
pared in connection with a paper which I presented 
before the Research and Development Board on June 
15, 1953. I first estimated the number of future en- 
gineering freshmen by calculating the ratio of engi- 
neering freshmen to all college freshmen since 1935-36, 
attempting to project this ratio into the future, and 
applying the predicted ratio to the Office of Education 
estimates of total college freshmen. 


The ratio of engineering degrees to be granted in 
a given year to entering freshmen 4 years earlier was 
computed by a similar procedure, projected ahead, 
and applied to the estimated numbers of engineering 
freshmen. 


The number of bachelor’s degrees estimated by this 
process reaches 30,000 in only 2 years prior to 1963, 
and the average for the 11-year period is 27,000 per 
year. This number should be compared to the esti- 
mate of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that 30,000 
engineers per year are needed by the Nation under 
present conditions of partial mobilization. 


Engineering Graduates Available to Industry 


Even if my estimates prove to be accurate, they do 
not tell us how many engineering graduates will be 
available for civilian employment, because of the in- 
roads of Selective Service and the ROTC programs. 
I have had a part in two estimates of the numbers 
who may be available for civilian employment. The 
first was made at the request of the Engineering Man- 
power Commission in the spring of 1951. I called on 
friends in the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
National Research Council, and we estimated that 
about 72,000 engineering graduates would be avail- 
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able for civilian employment over the 4-year period 
1951-54. 

Last fall the same group, acting as a subcommittee 
of the American Society for Engineering Education 
Manpower Committee, confirmed this estimate, and 
projected the study ahead to June 1956, under two 
alternative assumptions: (1) a continuation of present 
conditions of partial mobilization, and (2) all-out war 
in 1954. 

According to our estimates the number of graduate 
engineers available for civilian employment during 
the 6-year period under present conditions will be 
118,000, and under conditions of all-out war will be 
about 31,000. At the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“partial mobilization” rate of 30,000 per year, the 
total need for the 6-year period will be 180,000. 
What it would be under all-out war conditions no one 
knows, but certainly it would be much higher. 


Methods of Improving the Situation 


Perhaps we can increase the fraction of college 
students who study engineering by proper selection 
and guidance procedures in junior high school, high 
school, and college. However, this would raise an 
important question as to the possible effect of such 
action on the general economy. At the January meet- 
ing of the Engineering Manpower Commission, Dean 
Hollister of Cornell University presented some inter- 
esting figures supporting his belief that the number of 
students in engineering colleges, expressed as a per- 
centage of their age group, has about reached its 
maximum, and that we cannot expect to materially 
increase this percentage without seriously affecting 
other professions. 


Remove Obstacles to College 


I think a much more promising method of attack is 
to attempt to change the proportion of capable high 
school graduates who go to college. Numerous 
studies have shown that about 40 percent of the boys 
and girls who graduate from high school in the top 
quarter of their classes do not go to college at all. 
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Another group in session at the Wash- 
ington Conference of State Super- 
visors of Counseling—the Workshop 
on Improving the Quality of Coun- 
seling. 


Their reasons are many, but two most important ones 
are financial inability and just plain lack of interest. 
If we can find some way of getting this group of highly 
competent youngsters into college, I think we can 
assume that engineering will attract a good proportion 
of them. These are the kinds of students the engineer- 
ing colleges want. They are much more concerned 
with the quality of their students than with mere 
numbers. I used to do a great deal of guidance work 
in the high schools in Missouri and I generally told 
the boys to whom I talked that my institution was as 
much concerned with keeping some of them out of 
engineering as with getting some of them in, and I 
believe that attitude is typical of engineering college 
officials. 


Six Qualifications for Engineering 


The boy or girl who hopes to ‘make a success in 
engineering should have ceftain ‘qualities which are 
not difficult to identify. It is important that young 
people with the native ability to succeed in this 
vitally important profession be identified early enough 
in secondary school so that if they are interested in 
engineering they may have opportunity to secure an 
adequate preparation for the work of an engineering 
college. 

First, and most important, the prospective engineer 
must have good mental habits, the ability to con- 
centrate, a desire for knowledge, the habit of doing 
well whatever he undertakes. The engineer must 
have the habit of thoroughness and accuracy in his 
work. He must finish his job, finish it right, must 
know it is right, and he must get it right the first 
time. Engineers cannot blame their mistakes on 
others, they cannot bury: their mistakes, they cannot 
cover them up, they don’t get second chances. 


Second, the engineer is a builder, a creator, not 
merely a mechanical builder, but a mental builder as 
well. He must not be content with the kind of curi- 
osity most people feel as to how things work. He 
must have the sort of mind that constantly wants to 
know why, that seeks underlying principles instead of 
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Workshop on Development and Uses of 
Occupational Information for Coun- 
seling Purposes. 


being satisfied with mere mechanical details. The 
boy who is satisfied with how might make a good 
mechanic or artisan, but only the why type can make 
a good engineer. 

Third, the engineer needs initiative. He must be 
able to go ahead and do things without being told. 
He must be able to figure out new methods, new 
machines, new processes. Without initiative, no one 
can rise very high in the engineering profession. 

Fourth, the engineer needs a good imagination. He 
must be able to visualize his structures and machines 
in action before they are built. He must be able to 
deal with unseen forces. A good imagination is a 
very important quality. 

Fifth, while he need not be a mathematical wizard, 
the engineer should have a liking for mathematics, 


physics, and chemistry, and a reasonable degree of 


proficiency in them. These subjects form the founda- 
tion of the profession of engineering. Engineers use 
them in everything they do. 

Sixth, the engineer must work in cooperation with 
others, as subordinate or superior, or both, and must 
therefore have those personal qualities which make it 
easy for him to work and play harmoniously with 
others. 


Preparation for an Engineering College 


Engineering is based upon mathematics and the 
physical sciences, and an interest in and an aptitude 
for these fields are important indicators of success in 
the profession. However, several studies have indi- 
cated that the general quality of high school work is a 
better indicator of success in college than is any 
particular pattern of subjects. 

I used to tell high school boys that we were much 
more interested in how they had studied in high 
school than we were in what they had studied, and 
I could back this statement by a study I made in 
which I compared all the grades on record for every- 
one of our students during a certain school year with 
the amount of high school mathematics each had 
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studied and his general high school average. I| found 
that boys with only 2 units of mathematics but with 
a rank in the top quarter of their high school class 
made better college records than boys from the lower 
half of their high school class with 3 or 4 or in some 
cases 4% units of mathematics. 


Almost without exception students may enter 
engineering colleges directly from high school. 
Typical requirements for admission to engineering 
colleges are: 


RNIN ars. Sa oh hak bd tacae oc sede s+ ager 3 units. 
PRROTY Or SOCIMINGICS. og So sls si 5c cise. 2) EE. 
PS oo Ris halts ¢ Sis CR rst SRM S ss BES MALS 1% units. 
PN ENS os ofa s ore sioed @cNs Swiss Ses whee 1 unit. 
ee i, at ee Ce Ser ree 16 unit. 
Science (with laboratory work).................. 1 unit. 
Additional work in any of above listed subjects. ... 3 units. 
Ger TA BOROO SUIOCIS. . ooo core ae ssss 4 units. 


The Reward—Builders of the World 


The boy who attends an engineering college will 
have to work, and work hard, if he is to graduate. 
But if he does graduate, he will have done a real 
piece of work, and he will receive a real reward— 
a trained mind, the ability to take his place among 
the builders of the world, to do a man’s work, to 
contribute something constructive to the progress 
of civilization. Most important of all, most engi- 
neering students gain what I like to call the “‘engi- 
neering mind’’—a mental attitude toward life which 
is not confined to engineers, but which has enabled 
engineers to succeed in practically all walks of life. 
By the ‘“‘engineering mind” is meant the type of mind 
that is professional instead of commercial, that is 
dedicated to building instead of to profits, a mind 
that thinks straight and hard, that hates waste and 
confusion, dirt and despair, that never stoops to the 
adulterated, that always seeks the truth and has the 
courage to act in accordance with it, whether it be 
in designing a bridge or a peace treaty, building a 
motor car or a Nation. 
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This Center consists of 51/2 acres and some 16 buildings for the 


processing and contracting of newly arrived Mexican 
Nationals. The site is located 10 miles north of the Mexican 
oe at El Centro, Calif. Air photo taken at about 500 
eet. 
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Mexican Contract 
Fees and the 
Revolving Fund 


By DON LARIN 
Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NITED STATES FARMERS have recently been advised 
U that the fee charged them by the Government 

for contracting Mexican farm workers has been 
reduced from $11 to $6 per worker. The purpose of 
this fee, in the language of Public Law 78, is ‘‘to 
reimburse the United States for essential expenses, 
not including salaries or expenses of regular depart- 
ment or agency personnel, incurred by it for the 
transportation and subsistence of workers—not to 
exceed $15 per worker.” 

When the law was passed in 1951 the sum of $1 
million was appropriated to establish a revolving 
fund from which the transportation and subsistence 
costs might be advanced by the Government until 
such time as the payments of the employers were 
received and the fund built up. The million dollar 
advance to the revolving fund has been repaid to the 
Treasury, 


Actual Cost About $11 Per Man 


In the hearings before Congress prior to the passage 
of the law for bringing in Mexican agricultural 
workers, it was estimated that the cost to recruit, 
transport, feed, examine, and contract these workers 
and later to return them to their homes would average 
at least $15. Experience actually showed a cost of 
approximately $11 per man. The below-cost reduc- 
tion in fees has been made to reduce the surplus by 
the time the present law expires. Congress intended 
the charge to farmers should reflect actual costs. 

The contract fee must cover the cost to the Govern- 
ment of transporting the worker great distances, 
sometimes as far as 1,000 miles, from Mexico to the 
United States. In addition to transportation, a 
major cost is the meals while in transit and while at 
the Reception Center in the United States. While 
the worker is at the Reception Center in the United 
States waiting to be contracted and transported to the 
place of employment, there are the costs of photo- 
graphing and feeding. Other costs are for rentals, 
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cleaning materials, disinfectants, parts, lumber, hard- 
ware, toilet paper, cots, blankets, cooling systems, and 
many other items. 

To start the program it was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to purchase all of the necessary equipment 
and supplies. Now that these are paid for, they are 
no longer an expense to be charged against the revolv- 
ing fund. Other revisions in cost which have been 
decreasing are rentals. Initial rental rates have been 
higher to compensate owners of property for renova- 
tion and alterations during the first year of operation. 

The faster and more efficient processing and moving 
of workers has indirectly resulted in a reduction in 
feeding costs. All along the line, techniques have 
been devised to reduce delays which may arise in 
Mexico, on the trains or buses, or at the Reception 
Center. The result has been fewer meals in transit. 
The contractors who bid on the feeding have acquired 
added skill and experience in the preparation and 
serving of meals and box lunches. Their unit costs 
are also on the decline. The specifications’on which 
the feeding contractor makes his bid reflect the food 
preferences of the Mexican farm workers. This infor- 
mation is supplied by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Human Nutrition. 


Some Contracting Activity Throughout Year 


Despite the seasonal nature of agriculture, there is 
some contracting activity throughout the year. Even 
after the peak season, facilities must be maintained for 
returning workers to their homes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have a small permanent administrative 
staff both in the United States and in Mexico. Then, 
in the early fall months, a great number of clerical 
workers, train escorts, and other temporary help are 
put on the payroll. The law excludes the “salaries 
or expenses of regular department or agency per- 
sonnel” from being charged against the contract fee, 
and up to now, no salaries of administrative staff, 
including temporary clerical and other seasonal help, 
have been charged against the contract fee. 

With the reduction of the contracting rate from $11 
to $6, there was also announced a reduction in the 
recontracting rate, from $5.50 to $2. Recontracting 
is the term used when Mexican nationals are released 
by one employer and then contracted by another. 
By the use of a fee for recontracting, each employer 
bears a share of the cost of bringing the worker to 
the United States and returning him. Recontracting 
also results in the maximum utilization of foreign 
workers already in the United States rather than 
bringing in other workers. 

Once a worker has been contracted and moved 
from the Reception Center to the place of employ- 
ment, the employer then assumes the transportation 
and subsistence expenses, including the cost of return- 
ing the worker to the center. 

Before estimating the amount of surplus, funds must 
first be earmarked to return the workers back home. 
On November 1, 1953, there were over 165,000 Mexi- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Individual worker being interviewed by employer. The Center 
furnishes an interpreter so that the employer may interview 
each worker as well as the worker being able to ask questions 
about the job. 2 
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If newly arrived workers require any medical attention, they 
are treated by the doctor at the Center. 
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Putting the 
Placement Penetration Rate 
to Work 


HE Ogden Employment Security Office doesn’t 
" eondaet its placement penetration rate a measure 
of the overall effectiveness of its operation, since 
such a ratio doesn’t directly take into consideration 
such functions as counseling, special service to vet- 
erans, industrial services, dissemination of labor 
market information or community participation. 
But it does consider it the best single yardstick of the 
extent to which the office is participating in the major 
hiring activity of the area it is assigned to serve. 
In its present state of development and use, the 
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The modern Municipal Building 
at Ogden, Utah, located across 
from the Employment Security 
Office on Washington Boule- 
vard. 


By EDWARD C. HARRIS, Supervisor, Employer Relations 
and ROBERT S. WELCH, Informational Representative 


Department of Employment Security, Ogden, Utah 


placement penetration rate is considered by the 
Ogden office to be its most important single manage- 
ment control and planning tool in so far as placement 
activity is concerned. 

Placement penetration rates are part of everyday 
talk in the Employer Relations Section. They have 
become so because placement interviewers are well 
acquainted with them, because they are part of plans 
of service to individual employers, and because they 
are the base from which the Section’s semiannual 
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plan of action in the management control program is 
developed. 

Other sections of the office also are well acquainted 
with penetration rates. They are shown penetration 
tables regularly. They are apprised of the progress 
being made in penetration of the hiring market which 
the rates reflect. Individual staff members are made 
to feel that the manner in which they perform their 
particular functions has an important bearing on 
penetration rates of the office. Consequently, the 
rates have become a source of considerable pride, and 
the staff refers to them in their daily contacts with 
the public as they carry out their assignments in the 
total employment security program. 

Greatest value to be realized in computing the 
placement penetration rate, as seen by the Ogden 
office management, is in the measurement of progress 
with individual firms, and with specific industries, 
such as retail food stores, textile mills, hotels, etc. 
Such a rate which measures all the placements made 
with a particular firm against a// the new hires made 
by that firm during a specific month or quarter pro- 
vides the Ogden office with two things: (1) The means 
to determine accurately the placement potential that 
exists in the total community; (2) the means to deter- 
mine accurately the extent to which the local office 
participated in the employment transactions that oc- 
curred in specific periods in the past. 

As a byproduct, accurate measurement of three- 
and two-digit industries and the entire major and 
minor market can be made with comparative ease 
with data from which the individual firm rates are 
computed. 

Only with such data at hand does the local office 
management feel it has been able to establish goals 
realistically or plan its operation to accomplish those 
goals. And only with such data does the office feel 
its progress in gaining community acceptance has 
been truly charted. 


Minor Market Important in Total Hiring Figure 


In the case of the minor market (includes those firms 
with less than 15 employees), a need was seen to 
evaluate accurately the effectiveness of the local 
office. For, although 80 percent of the wage and 
salaried nonagricultural employment is represented 
in the major market, the percentages of new hires 
does not correspond. For example, in 1952 only 63 
percent of the total “‘covered’’ new hires were made 
by major market firms. In 1951 it was considerably 
less. In view of the importance to the total hiring 
accomplishment, an accurate measurement of the 
job done ir the minor market was very desirable. 

The means for computing the type of penetration 
rate the Office desired became available at the end 
of the first quarter of 1950 when the State adminis- 
trative office amended its Quarterly Contribution 
and Wage Report. A line item was added to show 
the number of new employees hired each month in 
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the quarter. Special instruction was given employers 
to exclude former employees whom they recalled. 


New Penetration Rate Helpful 


Up to this time the Ogden office felt it had been 
working with inaccurate, incomplete data concerning 
new hires. Ogden field visitors hed never been able 
to secure what they considered “good”? new hire 
figures in the process of employer visiting and gather- 
ing labor market and employment information. The 
use of comparative data alone for the off-visit month 
further added to the inaccuracy of new hire data in 
the case of the Ogden office. 

Since this new, improved, versatile placement 
penetration rate has been available, it has really 
been put to work in Ogden. 

A write-in line item was added to the accessions 
section of the employer record, Form ES-—330, to 
record the total new hires reported by employers on 
their Quarterly Wage and Contribution Reports as 
they were reported. Also, an inked line space was 
added to the form to record the penetration rate. 
Both of these Ogden office changes became regular 
spaces when the State administrative office revised the 
ES-—330 on July 1, 1952. 

On the monthly placement control—major market 
employers, Form ES-608, lines have been inked in, 
in Section 4, to provide spaces for recording the quar- 
terly penetration rates. 

When a quarterly IBM tape is received from the 
State office (new hires are reported as a quarterly 
total by firm because of limited space on the tape), 
the Employer Relations Supervisor and the individual 
placement interviewers work together to compute the 
penetration rates for each interviewer’s firms. The 
interviewer posts the firm’s rate to the ES—330 and the 
Supervisor makes an appropriate entry on the ES-608. 

This brings to the immediate attention of the inter- 
viewer the job he has done with a particular firm. 
A check of his progress with that patricular firm can 
be readily made by comparing previous entries on the 
ES-—330, and this progress record is constantly before 
the interviewer as he carries out his day-to-day 
assignment. 

When the work on individual firm records is com- 
pleted, the Employer Relations Supervisor prepares 
a table with rates figured for fine industrial breakouts. 
In retail trade, for example, the following industrial 
groupings are prepared: Total for the Industry, 
Major Market, Minor Market, Retail Food (5411), 
New and Used Cars (5511-5512), Eating and Drink- 
ing (5811), Service Stations (5911), Other Retail 
Trade (53, 56, 57). 

The work of tallying placements by industry in 
addition to that necessary for preparing ES—Form 
212 had to be expanded, but the extra time involved 
in posting has been negligible. 

Since the units within the Employer Relations 
Section have been set up on both an industrial and 
occupational framework, it is possible in many in- 
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ances to measure the job that individual interviewers 

ave done with specific industries. 

A combination of new hires made available for all 

yvered industries and a monthly employer visiting 
program with the area’s four important Federal mili- 
tary establishments make it possible for the Ogden 
office to compute accurate placement penetration 
rates for the firms in which nearly 90 percent of all 
wage and = salaried nonagricultural workers are 
employed. 

Because individual placement interviewers are 
well versed in penetration rates for their particular 
firms, they are able to, and do, participate extensively 
in formulating the Employer Relations Section’s 
plan of action for the 6-month management control 
programs. ‘The plans of service and the placement 
goals to be accomplished for each broad industry 
group are built up from the activity planned on a 
firm-by-firm basis. ‘The accomplishment plans orig- 
inate with individual placement interviewers. 

With penetration rates for each firm posted to his 
ES-608, the Employer Relations Supervisor, has 
fingertip control on the job his interviewers are doing 
and the progress they are making. ‘Thus immediately 
exposed and readily at hand are the areas in which 
the supervisor may want to originate action for 
correction or improvement. 
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Having accurate new hire data for the minor market 
firms has enabled the office periodically to adjust its 
major market on the basis of placement potential. 
Some minor firms are on the margin of the breakoff 
point from the standpoint of employment, but repre- 
sent substantial potential in terms of placement activ- 
ity, and therefore merit a more intensive program of 
field contacts. Seasonal peaks which minor market 
firms may experience are pointed out and the 
employer visiting program can be geared to antici- 
pate increased hiring by scheduling visits well in 
advance. 

Evidence that penetration rates of the local office 
served as an accurate base for determining place- 
ment goals is seen in the 89.5 percent of goal accom- 
plished for the first half of 1952, and the 98.5 percent 
accomplishment for the Jast half of the year. 

The Ogden office has set itself no particular pene- 
tration rate goals to achieve, but it considers an 
upward trend from one period to the next comparable 
one is significant of improved relationships with 
employers and of service to the community in the 
employment process. And the office feels its pene- 
tration rates are accurately measuring this upward 
trend. 


SEE YOUR Loca, onpe 
_ STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


PROFESSIONAL » TECHNICAL » EXECUTIVE 
* 15000 Openings 
Representative Placements made by Loca’ Offices 


> ree 
wT’s CHEMIST « COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


“Talents Joined to Opportunities: This exhibit emphasizes services available at local public employment service offices to 


bring together job seekers and job openings in the professional, executive, and technical fields. 
consists of three panels and occupies a space 10 by 9 by 2 feet. 
Fully packed, it weighs approximately 200 pounds. 


assemble. 


The full-color exhibit 
The exhibit weighs about 90 pounds and is easy to 
The exhibit has been made available to State agen- 


cies for display at national conventions and also at professional, executive, and technical conventions and gatherings. 
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Supervisor gets an assist with the tripod to hold the Workreation 
sign from boys assigned to Codornices Park, Berkeley. 


ee 3 


Boys constructing barbeque pit, money for which was donated 
by the Exchange Club of Berkeley. 
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Second Workreation Camp... 


BERKELEY AND BOYS 
HELP EACH OTHER 


By MARJORIE WALKER 
Manager, Berkeley Office 
California State Employment Service 


C< ONFIDENTIALLY—and not for publication—but 
C aren’t you getting a little bored with this 
summer vacation racket?” That was the 
caption under Sweigert’s cartoon (SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE) portraying the average younger teen- 
ager faced with a l6ng summer vacation and nothing 
to do. The boys, their parents, and the members of 
the Berkeley Workreation Camp Committee were 
in full accord with the cartoon mentioned, and 
proceeded with plans to repeat the 1952 Berkeley 
Workreation Camp which had been so successful. 

This year 45 boys were employed, an addition of 
15 over 1952. The City of Berkeley paid for 30 boys, 
and 15 were on the payroll of the Berkeley Board of 
Education. 

The 30 boys who were allocated to the Parks 
Department were divided into 3 sections of 10 boys 
each. Three units of work were set up, one for each 
group of boys, as follows: 

Unit No. 1 was located at the Aquatic Park. The 
work included general renovation of the Model Yacht 
area preparatory to relandscaping. A considerable 
amount of construction work was accomplished, in- 
cluding path repairs, wall repairs, removal of old 
shrubs and replanting of new ones, and general 
cleanup work. This work was of special importance 
because the International Model Yacht races were 
scheduled at this pool during the time the work was in 
progress. Model yacht representatives from many 
parts of the United States and Canada were present 
and all expressed satisfaction over the clean, fine 
appearing condition of the area in general. This was 





HE December 1952 issue of the EmpLoymMENT SECURITY 

Review carried an article by Marjorie Walker, manager of 
the Berkeley office of the California State Employment Service, 
on Berkeley’s Workreation Camp—a project in which the CSES 
cooperates through the manager of its Berkeley office. Numer- 
ous inquiries have been received from folks in and out of the 
Employment Service asking for more details on the program. 
Accordingly we are glad to bring Miss Walker’s report on the 
Camp’s second year of “Operation Workreation.” 
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considered a tribute to the work of the Workreation 
hoys. 

“Me other parts of the Aquatic Park fireplaces were 
reconstructed, and picnic tables and benches were 
repaired and painted. 

Unit No. 2 was established in Codornices Park. 
Here trails were widened and paths constructed. A 
fireplace was constructed by the boys from materials 
donated by the Exchange Club of Berkeley. 

Unit No. 3 was located at John Hinkel Park where 
many hundreds of feet of side hill trails were widened 
and guard fences completely constructed. Hundreds 
of feet of redwood steps were constructed. 

In expressing appreciation for the work of the 
project, Harold D. Givens, Parks Superintendent, 
wrote in part, ‘All work accomplished by the boys 
was of a top or No. 1 variety which would have 
eventually been done by the Park Department men 
themselves. The boys worked well and followed 
orders willingly. Each crew was directed by its own 
leader who was selected by the group members 
themselves. He, in turn, was subordinate only to the 
Park Department Supervisor. It is my honest belief 
that this has been a very constructive program which 
has been of great benefit, not only to the boys, but to 
the city itself. I hope that it may be continued next 
year and that we again may have a part in the pro- 
gram.” 

Selecting the boys was again the responsibility of 
the Selection Committee, chaired by the manager -of 
the Berkeley Employment Service. Almost 200 boys 
were interviewed; 45 were selected with 45 additional 
alternates. These boys were given examinations 
without charge by the staff at Herrick Hospital and 
all were found physically fit to do the work. 

The period from July 27 to August 28 was chosen 
for the project. Once again the boys and their 
parents signed contracts of hire and the boys com- 
pleted interest check lists covering work and recre- 
ation preferences. 

Since all the boys would be working within the 
city limits there was no transportation problem. 
Those working for the city met each morning at the 
city nursery and those assigned to the Board of 
Education met at the Board’s maintenance area. 

The boys carried their own lunches, and all met 
after lunch at a central point for the recreation pro- 
gram, which included sailing, baseball, swimming, 
volleyball, and movies. 

During the programy the OAKLAND TRIBUNE, 
BERKELEY Datmy GaAzeETTE, and SAN FRANCISCO 
CHRONICLE took pictures and devoted more than 213 
inches to publicity and pictures. Jim Grady of ‘“This 
is San Francisco” radio fame, KCBS, visited the 
projects and devoted part of a program to the Berke- 
ley Workreation Camp. 

On the last working day a tour of the projects was 
‘onducted and attended by some of Berkeley’s VIP’s. 
lhe program closed with a picnic for the boys. 

All in all the program was successful. It is hoped 
‘that 1954 will produce a bigger and better Berkeley 
Workreation Camp. 
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Workreation Camp boys awaiting assignment. 











Questionnaires and Comments 


Questionnaires were mailed to the parents and some of their 
more noteworthy comments are reproduced here. 


In 1eturning the questionnaires, 25 parents included com- 
ments in addition to answering specific questions. Four 
questionnaires contained criticism that was constructive in the 
main; 21 others contained highly complimentary comments. 


Parents’ Answers to Questionnaire 


1. ‘“‘How do you feel about the Berkeley Workreation Camp 
plan?” All 33 parents who replied said they approved. 


2. “Do you feel that your son benefited from the experience?” 
All said ‘“*Yes.”’ 


3. *“*Do you feel that the work he did was worth while?” All 
said ‘*Yes.”’ 


4. “Do you feel he learned anything useful?”’ All said “‘Yes.” 


5. **Do you think your son feels a personal pride or interest in 
the work he did?” 32 replied “‘Yes” and 1 replied “‘No.” 


6. “Do you feel the work he did was too hard physically for 
him?” All said “No.” , 


__7. “Do you approve of the recreation program?” 32 replied 
“Yes,” and 1 replied ‘“‘No.” 


8. “Would you recommend that there be more or less recrea- 
tion another year?”’ 6 said ‘“‘More;’’ 12 said ‘‘This year O. K.;” 
11 said “‘Less;’’ and 2 said ‘‘No planned recreation.” 


9. “If your son had not worked on the Workreation Camp, 
what approximate time would he have gotten up in the morn- 
ing?’’ 25 replied that their sons would have gotten up between 
9 and 11 a. m.; 8 replied that their sons would have gotten up 
between 7:00 and 8:30. 


10. “During the 5-week program, what approximate time 
did he go to bed?” All parents replied that their sons were in 
bed by 10:30, and 28 reported that their sons were in bed by 
10 p. m. 


11. “If he had not worked during the period, what approxi- 
mate time would he have gone to bed?” All parents replied 
that their sons would have gone to bed much later than they 
did, up to midnight. 


12. “Do you think your son has gained or lost weight during 
the 5 weeks?” 15 parents said their sons had gained anywhere 
from 1 to 1234 pounds; 1 reported that his son grew 2 inches 
during the period; 11 parents said their son’s weight remained 
the same; and 6 parents said their sons lost an average of 3 
pounds. 


13. ‘Do you know what your son plans to do with the money 
he earned?”’ 21 said “Buy clothes;” 9 said “Spending money;”’ 
18 said “‘Bank;”’ and 1 wrote “Car insurance.” 


14. “Do you think an attempt should be made to repeat the 
program next year?” All parents replied ‘“‘Yes.” 


15. “Do you think 4 hours is enough, or would you approve 
of 6 hours of work?” 8 parents indicated 4 hours was long 
enough; 32 suggested 6 hours. 


16. “‘If we have another camp next year, and your son does 
not get another job elsewhere, would you like him to be con- 
sidered?” All said ‘‘Yes.” 


17. “Did your son makes friends with boys he might not 
have met if it were not for the camp?” 33 said “Yes.” 


18. ““Do you feel that your son feels a personal interest in 
the city of Berkeley or the Board of Education now that he has 
worked there?” 31 said “Yes” and 2 said ‘‘No.” 


Parents’ Comment 


1. ““This program has given my son an opportunity to learn 
and do useful service, build up his own self-esteem, add to his 
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friends, and enhance his college savings. The work and the 
recreational program were definitely constructive and bene- 
ficial.”’ 


2. “I think the Workreation Camp is a wonderful thing. It 
keeps the youngsters out of trouble, and also keeps them out ot 
the streets. It is a means of keeping their minds occupied, 
because they have to think to master their jobs.” 


3. “We are completely ‘sold’ on the workreation idea. Ou 
only criticism is that not every child who wishes to participat: 
could do so. We hope all will be included in the future.” 


4. “When I read about this program in the Gazette, I wa: 
very anxious for my son to take part in it and fortunately he was 
accepted and everything turned out just as I had hoped. He 
took great pride in working on Sacramento Street, planting 
grass. We live a half block off Sacramento Street, and this has 
been an eye-sore ever since we moved here 11 years ago. The 
swimming, boating, and ball playing was very beneficial for 
my son, as he is the quiet type and this part of the program 
appealed very much to us too. Whoever thought of this 
wonderful program should certainly be congratulated and I 
hope with all my heart that this can be continued in the years 
to come.” 


5. “I can only pass on my son’s criticisms, whicli were that 
the work was poorly planned so that the boys were not kept 
busy. Not enough was expected of them and there was not 
enough variety. He would have preferred to spend some time 
in different parks and on different jobs. The recreation pro- 
gram was fine.” > j 


6. ““My son was in the workreation only 3 weeks and en- 
joyed it very much. It kept him off the streets, and also made 
him feel he was doing something worthwhile.” 


7. “My son learned a lot about gardening. Also the program 
kept him busy and out of mischief for 5 weeks. It gave him 
something to do and at the same time he earned enough 
money for some of his school clothes.” 


8. “I am glad my son was chosen this year. It made him 
proud to help earn his own school clothes money, and he also 
paid me room and board.” 


9. “I believe that this type of work justifies a better wage 
than the minimum.” (Author’s note on the above statement: 
The questionnaire was not signed, but it is interesting to note 
that the parent did not approve of the recreation program, 
recommended no planned recreation another year, recom- 
mended 6 hours work instead of 4, says her son feels no personal 
interest in the city of Berkeley or the Board of Education now 
that he has worked there. Nevertheless the boy gained between 
10 and 15 pounds and his parent would like him to work for 
the Berkeley Workreation Camp again in 1954!) 


10. “I am very much pleased with the program and it in- 
spired my son so much, as he had been discouraged. I heartily 
approve the project and have told others of it. It has really 
been an incentive for the Negro boys who have difficulty in 
finding employment.” 


11. “The program gave our son an opportunity to do a 
worth-while job where he would have otherwise had too much 
idle time. He is a more willing worker at home as a result of 
having worked this summer. Although he enjoyed the recrea- 
tion program, at times he felt too tired to be enthusiastic. 
Closer supervision of the boys would help. Disrespect on the 
part of bosses is uncalled for and it certainly doesn’t motivate 
the boys to cooperate. On the whole, it is a fine program.” 


12. “I certainly wish to thank all concerned for taking an 
interest in these teen-age boys and for having such a well- 
rounded program, also for giving us, the parents, such peace 
of mind during these 5 weeks.” 


13. ‘“‘My son really enjoyed it, and had regrets when it was 
over. However we felt 5 weeks was just right, as it gives plenty 
of time for a complete vacation, yet breaks those long weeks of 
not enough for the teen-ager to do.” 
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Importance of Apprenticeship to 
Our National Economy: 


By W. F. PATTERSON 
Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship 


U. S. Department of Labor 


HE principal ingredient of any successful appren- 
‘me training program is strong management 

support. Unless management, all the way along 
the lire, is sold on the benefits to be derived from 
sound apprentice training, such training is likely to 
be of mediocre quality, at best. Apprenticeship is a 
cooperative effort. Without strong management sup- 
port, it cannot reasonably be expected to produce the 
results demanded of it. 

When one considers the broad objectives of our 
economy, particularly in these times of rapid tech- 
nological development, the need for a sound program 
of apprentice training, such as has been given strong 
support by the Eastman Kodak Co., becomes increas- 
ingly apparent. 

Broadly speaking, the objectives of our economy can 
be summed up as follows: 

First, the achievement of the maximum amount of 
industrial production—vital to both our standard of 
living and our security. 

Second, attainment of the maximum development 
of the industrial skills of the individual. 

It is obvious that without due regard to the second 
objective, the first could never be achieved. In the 
final analysis, everything depends upon the individual. 


Skill—A Continuing Need 


We heard it said, a few years back, that the intro- 
duction of mass-production methods would virtually 
eliminate the need for skilled workers. Experience 
has not borne out this prediction. We hear similar 
talk today about an impending push-button civiliza- 
tion. Such a civilization is fine in theory, but we 
would be foolish, indeed, to be lulled by this type of 
thinking into the belief that even in a push-button 
civilization the individual would not matter. 

After all, a push-button serves only to set in motion 
the machinery behind the scenes. The more intricate 
that machinery, the more highly skilled must be the 
craftsmen who design and build it, and the more 
highly trained the maintenance mechanics whose re- 
sponsibility it is to service it. A single breakdown— 
anywhere along the line—would be disastrous! 


,"Adapted from an address at the Fourth Formal Completion Ceremony at the 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., October 19658. 
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Although we may, with reasonable certainty, pre- 
dict an increase in the automatization of production, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the building and 
servicing of more complex production machinery re- 
sulting from such automatization will demand addi- 
tional skills and versatility on the part of our workers. 


Increased Skill for More Complex Products 


Until comparatively recently, we have been able 
to expand production with basic materials readily 
available from vast reservoirs of natural resources. 
Not only have these materials been amply abundant, 
but they have required only relatively simple extrac- 
tive processes to provide materials for manufacture. 

To maintain production in the future, we shall be 
forced to turn, for one reason or another, to materials 
that will require considerably more processing before 
they can be used as materials for manufacture. This, 
in turn, will result not only in greater complexity of 
extractive equipment, but in an increase in the skills 
and versatility that will be needed by our work force 
to turn out more complex products. 

Although we cannot predict, with any degree of 
certainty, the final outcome of the present unsettled 
world situation, we do know, however, that we must be 
prepared for whatever may come. This means that 
we must give consideration to the skill requirements 
that would be demanded by a simultaneous expansion 
of our production and military forces. Productive 
skills can be given quickly to those persons who would 
enter the work force under such an expansion only 
if the know-how to teach such skills has been developed. 
The need, therefore, for the extension of our ability 
to train our future workers and to expand the skills 
of our present journeymen, so that they may keep 
pace with changing techniques in production, is 
obvious. 

A healthy economy is important to America at all 
times—and a healthy economy depends upon the 
combination of skilled workers, scientific knowledge, 
natural resources and industrial know-how. 

The keystone of our Nation’s productive ability is, 
of course, our skilled workers. Therefore, the import- 
ance to our economy of programs designed to improve 
the skills of the Nation’s work force is apparent. 
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From the standpoint of the employer, it is axio- 
matic that a worker whose skills are fully developed 
can be expected to produce more products and pro- 
ducts of bet‘er quality. It follows naturally that a 
modern, up-to-date, well-planned program of appren- 
tice training designed to enable the employee to 
develop his highest skills will help to bring about the 
goal of maximum production. 

From the standpoint of the employee, it follows 
that training designed to help him develop his high- 
est industrial skills will enable him to enjoy a greater 
degree of job security and a higher standard of living 
than would otherwise be possible. 

Apprentice training is a matter, therefore, in which 
the employer and the employee have a mutual interest. 
Both are eager to see that the apprentice is given the 
best of training, including a variety of actual work 
experience and related instruction, in all phases of a 
trade; and both have particular responsibilities for 
he training of apprentices. 

As a minimum, the employer furnishes the job and 
the facilities for work experience. The foremen, 
journeymen, and job instructors give the training on 
the job. 


Skills for the Atomic Age 


Let me explain what I mean by a “‘modern, up-to- 
date, well-planned program of apprentice training.” 

By a modern program, I mean one that will produce 
the versatility of skills needed in this Atomic Age. 
Needed? I had better say demanded. 

The Atomic Age has relegated the old-fashioned 
type of apprenticeship to the scrap heap. ‘Today’s 
craftsmen need skills never dreamed of in the gaslight 
era. Technological progress has created many new 
and highly complex crafts and, in many instances, 
added so many new skills to numerous of the older 
crafts as to alter them greatly. Closer tolerances, 
finer finishes, more delicate adjustments, more intri- 
cate designs, more complex wiring, and the use of 
finer equipment and materials—all of these place a 
premium on the thorough training of today’s skilled 
worker. 

Those responsible for the Nation’s industrial training 
program must gear apprentice training and other 
skill improvement programs to the changing times. 
In so doing, it will be necessary for us to discard many 
of our traditional views and take an entirely new look 
at our industrial training system. We must ask our- 
selves the simple question: 

Is apprenticeship doing the job required by a world- 
wise people, whose very future may be at stake? 

In the light of present trends, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, in cooperation with State apprenticeship 
agencies, is working toward providing an adequate, 
competently trained, skilled labor force by encourag- 
ing the training, in broad and versatile skills, of en- 


trants into our labor force; by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of training programs designed to enable our 
present journeymen to keep pace with the almost 
daily transitions in industrial techniques; by the ad- 
vancement of training know-how and the planning of 
training throughout industry, so that emergency 
situations requiring expansion, contraction or realign- 
ment of the work force can be dealt with in a minimum 
of time; and by the promulgation of standards designed 
to assist industry in the development of skills through 
planned job experience. 

The young men who have successfully completed 
apprenticeship, and are now a part of the vast skilled 
labor force of American industry, will make a contri- 
bution to the future of America; not only through the 
application of their industrial skills and knowledge to 
their daily work, but by passing along these skills and 
this knowledge to the apprentices with whom they 
may work. They know and understand the import- 
ance of apprentice training to our Nation’s economy, 
its security, its future. America is a country built on 
the sweat of individuals who wrested a great civiliza- 
tion from the wilderness, with each succeeding gen- 
eration passing along its skills to the next. The frture 
of America may well depend on the cooperation of 
today’s skilled workers in passing along their skills to 
those who will succed them at the Nation’s work- 
benches. 





Tribute to New Canadians 


In A recent radio address the provincial Minister of 
Welfare paid a high tribute to the New Canadians who 
have made their homes in the Province of Ontario. 


“In recent years,”’ he said, ““many newcomers from 
other countries have settled in Ontario. They have 
brought with them their families, traditions, and 
skills. They have generally been most acceptable and 
welcome as new Canadians. They are making a con- 
tribution toward the further development of this prov- 
ince. Throughout Ontario, and particularly in rural 
areas, I have been impressed with the way in which 
they have been accepted into the community life. 
This applies particulary in the case of children and 
other younger members of these families who enter 
readily into the life of the community through schools 
and other organisations with which children normally 
associate. 


“The question is sometimes raised as to whether 
these new Canadians are adding to the burden of our 
public welfare services. I am very happy to say that 
such is not the case. Our records show that very few 
of our immigrants have required assistance through 
public sources in Ontario.’”’—Jnternational Catholic 
Migration Commission News. 
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Why Counseling Followup? 


By ELVA MACPHERSON 


Counselor, Miami Professional, Clerical and Sales Office 


Florida Industrial Commission 


oLLow THat Man! Such a command might 
F wet be expected in the mystery thriller in which 

we would anticipate many exciting revelations and 
complications. And so it is when we follow the coun- 
selee. Many dramatic situations unfold before us. 
In many cases the principals in the play live happily 
ever after, while in others they may reflect frustration 
or even tragedy. 

Why do we who are interested in vocational guid- 
ance, whether specialists in counseling, administration, 
or research, followup? There are many reasons. In 
the first place we are all aware that the field of guid- 
ance as a science is comparatively new. Much is to 
be learned. In the course of our inquiry and objec- 
tive factfinding, statistics will indicate general trends 
and reveal definite patterns and many facts which 
otherwise may not have come to our attention. Our 
weaknesses and strengths, our problems, our methods 
and procedures will all be laid before us for examina- 
tion. And from all the information gathered, from 
the resulting overall picture of our activities, we may 
better understand the work to be done, devise im- 
proved techniques, and thus provide more professional 
and helpful service to those seeking guidance. 

To counsel a client and then simply let him “‘walk 
out the door,’ never knowing what happened to 
him—whether he followed the plan he decided upon, 
whether he made a sound choice, whether he needs 
more assistance, or whether his experience proved to 
be beneficial, mildly unsatisfactory, or even harm- 
ful—would be a rather wanton waste of time and 
energy. It would certainly show a lack of interest un- 
becoming to the conscientious professional counselor. 


Appreciates Interest of Followup 


We should regularly and periodically follow every 
counselee until he or the counselor decides that no 
further assistance is needed. Such a decision may 
come as the result of a satisfactory solution to the 
problem; it may indicate that no further assistance is 
possible or available through our agency, or even that 
further counseling would seem fruitless. Although 
discretion sometimes deters us from “stirring up”’ the 
client, in most cases he reacts warmly and expresses 
genuine satisfaction from our continued interest. 

_ Followup, of course, requires much time. There 
1s no prescribed shortcut or general formula for ac- 
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complishing results. Sometimes a particular case 
requires letters, telephone calls, or possibly contacts 
with other agencies—schools, professional people, or 
employers—rather than an interview with the client 
himself. However, certain methods have been de- 
vised so that we do not lose track of our counselees. 
All applications (Form 511) are routed to the counse- 
lor before they are returned to either the active or 
inactive files. The action taken is then posted to the 
counselor’s control card (Form 614) to keep all current 
information at the counselor’s fingertips. Further- 
more, the 614’s are flagged for any intermediate action 
and are reviewed at least once each month. 


Two Types of Followup 


There are two types of followup—that required for 
direct service to the individual counselee and that 
which may be used chiefly for study. The latter 
may produce information and statistics by which we 
may measure the results obtained and the effective- 
ness of our efforts, our methods, and the counseling 
process itself. By scientifically ascertaining and sum- 
marizing the facts bearing on any or all phases of our 
counseling, we may be able to evaluate and improve 
our techniques, objectives, and the general effective- 
ness of the entire counseling process and experience. 


Some of the questions which may be studied through 
followup are: Did we successfully analyze the problem? 
Is our counseling adequate? Are we effective in 
assisting the applicant into a practical choice; into 
suitable employment? Have the immediate or long 
range objectives been realized? If not, why not? 
Has the counseling been beneficial—considering, for 
instance, whether the counselee is (1) going to school; 
(2) well adjusted in his physical, mental, social, or 
employment situation; (3) advancing in his job; 
(4) earning more money than previously? Did we 
explore all possibilities; utilize all the facilities of our 
own and other agencies? What was the client’s reac- 
tion? Did he feel that it was helpful and worth while? 
If not, why not? What did he get from it? 


From the standpoint of research we may ascertain 
information regarding specific groups through break- 
. downs according to such factors as age, sex, education, 
students or nonstudents, test scores, cultural back- 
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grounds, environment, economic conditions, per- 
sonality problems, physical handicaps, etc. Our sta- 
tistics will reveal information regarding the numbers 
of interviews, results obtained, methods used—direc- 
tive, nondirective, nonauthoritarian, etc. 

Through analysis and various studies of the data 
accumulated as the result of followup we will learn 
that persons with certain characteristics and certain 
problems, under certain conditions, may best be 
assisted by using certain techniques and that we may 
expect, in general, certain specific results. We will 
be able to determine whether we are successful in 
resolving the client’s problems and how well we per- 
form, what we do for him, and with what results. 


We will also learn of our own limitations as an agency 
and as individuals. We will devise methods and pro- 
cedures to improve our services. We may also develop 
new criteria against which our success will be meas- 
ured. It does not follow that the counseling as a 
whole has not been successful merely because a 
counselee may not have followed a plan which ap- 
peared best, or that he may seem beyond the point 
of being guided into what society would consider a 
happy situation. They do not all live happily eve: 
after but we “follow that man” so that we may 
render him better service, improve our counseling 
program, and develop our own capability and status 
as counselors. 


Counseling Needs of Evening Students 


By THEODORE R. BARRETT 
Hollywood Local Office 


California Department of Employment 


IFFERENT school systems vary widely both in their 
basic preparation for, and policy in, carrying out 
counseling and placement of youth. 

Probably the best efforts of both school and em- 
ployment service may well be challenged by the great 
need for help in both the fields of vocational prepara- 
tion (schooling) and vocational adjustment (counsel- 
ing and placement). Certainly the recurring crops of 
youth from the various terminal institutions, such as 
high schools and junior colleges, together with the 
many “dropouts” which occur anywhere along the 
route, need all the help we all can give. 

The ES fits into the picture by providing employ- 
ment counseling and placement service to youth. 
Properly approached, any school will welcome help 
in employment counseling, a field in which teachers 
know they may be ill equipped. 

It is inevitable that there be overlapping areas, 
where the armistice of true cooperation should avoid 
the cold war of competition. 

What do we mean by “‘the schools’’? High schools 
and junior colleges, probably. We never think of the 
evening schools. Yet they offer perhaps a bigger 
challenge and opportunity for our cooperation than 
the dayschools we’ve just discussed. Note these 
statistics: 

There are more than 200 separately organized 
evening high schools and evening junior colleges in 
California, plus 200 others operated in connection 
with day high schools; that is, under the same prin- 
cipal. Their cumulative enrollments 
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exceed one- 


million a year (that is, the number of evening school 
students who enroll during the year; many courses 
are of short duration, so students leave when they 
have got what they wanted, to be replaced by others). 

Take Los Angeles: 14,376 high school youths grad- 
uated in 1952; 1,650 graduated from our 6 junior 
colleges—yet there were more than 59,000 adults at- 
tending at one time our 27 evening schools, with near- 
ly 200,000 cumulative adult enrollments during the 
school year. Also many probably would not be in 
evening school unless they Aad problems of prepara- 
tion for a job or a job adjustment. 

Most evening high schools do not have counselors; 
yet even in Los Angeles, which does have a well- 
developed counseling system, the supervisor said that 
employment counseling was probably their greatest 
need. 

And think of the problem faced by the principals 
of the 200 day high schools who also operate an even- 
ing school on the side, with no counselor! What time 
has this busy administrator for counseling perplexed 
adults about employment? 

I am convinced that the Employment Service would 
be welcomed if the head of any evening adult school 
were asked to refer for employment counseling any of 
his students who needed and wanted it. Remember, 
you and you alone possess in the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test Batrery the finest nationally standardized 
counseling tool in the Nation. What a bargain in 
human adjustment! 
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URING the last school year, the Pueblo, Colo., 
Local Office completed arrangements with the 
local Retail Merchants Association to screen and 
refer high-school students for local retail-store open- 
ings on the basis of interests, aptitudes, and school 
records. 

An awareness of two problems on the part of the 
local office staff led to this arrangement. First, the 
office observed that retail stores were having difficulty 
in obtaining workers. Second, there was a growing 
conviction that the office was missing one of the 
greatest Opportunities of the high-school counseling 
and placement program if job openings were not 
developed and referrals made in line with the voca- 
tional goals of the students. 

General labor-market information and comments 
by the employer-relations representatives indicated 
that a large proportion of retail-trades employees con- 
sisted of older workers—an indication that the inaus- 
try offered career possibilities. 

Our manager discussed the subject with the presi- 
dent of the local Retail Merchants Association, who 
is also a member of the national association, who was 
most receptive to the development of a program, 
since the shortage of retail-store workers is national in 
scope. 

The manager explained that the high-school testing 
and counseling program of the local office has been in 
operation for several years. He suggested that the 
retail trades could doubtless attract some of these new 
labor-market recruits if an induction-training and 
indoctrination program were set up. The merchants 
were definitely interested and invited the manager to 
appear before the group to explain aptitude tests, 
Part IV of the DicrIoNARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLES, 
and other counseling and selection tools and tech- 
niques. 

Shortly thereafter a planning meeting was held. 
The manager and the president of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association explained the proposed program 
to public and parochial-school officials from the 
vicinity of Pueblo. 

To start the program off, a retail clinic was held. 
Che retail merchants arranged for speakers to present 
facts related to work in the industry. 

It had been agreed that the screening of students 
for attendance at the clinic would be done by the Em- 
ployment Service with the cooperation of the schools. 
Screening would be based upon the counseling and 
testing which had taken place during the school year, 
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Retail Merehants 
Placement Program 


By ROBERT M. STALLARD 
Manager, Pueblo Local Office 
Colorado State Employment Service 


which included a synthesis of the aptitude tests, inter- 
est checklists, school records, part-time activities, etc. 
A meeting place was arranged at the Pueblo Junior 
College, and the records of 1,000 students were re- 
viewed. One hundred and fifty students were se- 
lected and attended the first clinic. Following the 
main speakers, the students were given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their individual interests with the 
employer of their choice. 

It was agreed that the local office would make the 
referrals. to actual job openings as this would avoid 
pressure on the students at the clinic. —Two weeks 
after the clinic was held, 40 students had been placed 
in after-school and Saturday jobs which would be- 
come full time at the end of the school year. Em- 
ployers began making almost daily visits to the local 
office to become more familiar with the screening 
process and to place orders for students as well as 
other workers. 

The retail merchants have now set up a special 
training program for all employees, with sessions held 
each morning from 8 to 9 o’clock. ‘Training films are 
shown and talks are given by qualified instructors 
from the industry. ‘This program is in addition to the 
regular induction training given at each establishment. 

Results have been very encouraging; as of June 15, 
1953, 75 placements were made. It is hoped that the 
program will prove beneficial to all concerned. If it 
continues over the years, there is little doubt that it 
will supply the retail merchants in Pueblo with a 
healthy influx of new workers selected on the basis of 
real interest and aptitudes for this type of work. As 
the program progresses, it should tend also to make 
the school programs more realistic, and thus the stu- 
dents will be better prepared upon entry into the 
labor market. 


MExiIcAN CONTRACT FEES 
(Continued from page 78) 
can nationals on farms in the United States, all of 
whom will require the expenditure of money from 
the revolving fund to get them home. Depending on 
the season, this bill may require earmarking of a 
million or more dollars. Should the lower rate result 
in too rapid depletion of the reserves, it will be neces- 
sary to increase the fee before the expiration of the law. 
If the law is extended and there is no appreciable 
change in the cost of bringing in Mexican workers, 
the rate will have to be increased after the surplus 
reserves have been liquidated. 
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Manila, P. I. 


ALTHOUGH the Republic of the Philippines has had 
a public employment service since 1908,* the formal 
organization of its National Employment Service took 
place only last July. 

The Manila Local Office, one of the 10 local offices 
of the new Service, lost no time in launching Volume 
No. 1 of its area labor market newsletter. 

The opening paragraphs read: 

“Today marks the eighteenth day of operation of 
the Manila Local Office which started functioning on 
July 13, 1953. The Manila Local Office, 1 of the 10 
local offices of the National Employment Service, 
created by Republic Act No. 761 and organized at the 
advent of the current fiscal year, bears the brunt of 
the almost impossible job of breaking unemployment 
in the metropolitan area of Manila and neighboring 
provinces with a population past the one million mark. 
Already it has launched an intensive campaign to woo 
employers into availing themselves of the placement 
and counselling facilities of the Office, free of charge. 
It is out to sell the office to employers and to idle 
hands as well. 


“Thus it has refused to slacken, in the face of 
limited funds, in its-drive to plug all possible employ- 
ment opportunities in public projects and private 
establishments, by way of personal calls on employers, 
calls for employments in newspapers, generously and 
gratuitously published by metropolitan papers as a 
public service feature, and by direct telephone and 
letter communications. 


“The personnel of the Office, 39 strong, distributed 
among the 6 sections, namely, Application-Taking, 
Placement, Labor Market Information, Counselling 
and Testing, Applicant Service and Employer Rela- 
tions, have been geared into action for only 1 main 
purpose—more placements per 8-hour day—coupled 
with courteous service to job applicants and em- 
ployers.” 

Manila’s “Labor Trends” is generally patterned 
after the United States type of Area Labor Market 


*See Employment Security Review, August 1950, ‘The Public Employ 
ment Service in the Philippines,” by Wenceslao Gozon. 
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Newsletter, with, however, necessary adaptations to 
fit a different economy. 


The Manager of the Manila Local Office, Cesar M. 
Sotto, received training in 1952-53 under an ILO 
fellowship, studying in the Bureau of Employment 
Security in Washington and in many of the affiliated 
State agencies. While in the States, Mr. Sotto ex- 
pressed an especial- interest in area labor market 
analysis, employer programs and community employ- 
ment planning. 

Under the technical guidance of the Manpower 
Utilization and Employment Adviser of the Mutual 
Security Agency in Manila, the NES initiated a 
program of in-service training in employment service 
for all its personnel. 

Mr. Sotto has expressed the hope that the new 
Service will have the cooperation of all the influential 
forces of the community—government, business, 
labor and the press. 


Belgium 


THE immigration of Italian miners to Belgium tends 
more and more to take the form of movement of 
relatives or friends—those already in Belgium sending 
for others still in Italy. This type of immigration 
offers advantages in that an immigrant finds, upon 
arrival, sympathetic support which helps him become 
acclimatized and adapted to his work. 


United Service for New 
Americans 


More than three-quarters of the Jewish refugees 
who arrived in the United States on the first} dis- 
placed-persons ship after World War II have become 
American citizens and almost all are leading happy 
and productive lives, according to a recent report 
issued by United Service for New Americans. Six 
years ago, on May 20, 1946, when the first ship docked 
with 795 men, women, and children of all faiths*and 
nationalities, the United Service for New Americans 
was the sponsor of the immigration and resettlement 
of 404"of the Jewish refugees. Nearly all of these are 
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now citizens. The group was divided into 242 family 
units and settled in 23 States. Within a year, 152 of 
the family units, or 63 percent, had made satisfac- 
‘ory adjustments and were no longer required to file 
reports with governmental agencies. Within 3 months 
after arrival, 89 percent of the employable migrants 
had jobs, although not everyone was able to find em- 
ployment at his highest skill or in his profession. Their 
average weekly wage in their first year in the United 
States was $35; in the group surveyed the wage is 
$60, ranging from $25 with room and board to $250. 
There has been more than 100 marriages; 100 births; 
28 deaths; and 19 men have served or are serving in 
the Armed Forces. 


Canada—Coneern for Skilled 
Training 


“BRIEF EMPLOYMENT Facts,” Department of La- 
bour, Canada, calls attention to Canada’s concern for 
more skilled training to meet the needs of its rapidly 
expanding industries. It says: 

‘‘Apprenticeship is not the only way in which skilled 
workers are produced, but in many of the more im- 
portant basic trades it has been proved to be the only 
sure way of training craftsmen with an all-round 
competence in their trades. In view of this, the down- 
ward trend in apprenticeship is causing concern in 
many quarters for the future of the skilled labour 
supply. It is estimated that Canadian industry needs 
at least 30,000 apprentices right now. There are only 
11,000 young men registered and serving their appren- 
ticeship in designated trades—too few to meet the 
present needs, much less to satisfy the future demands 
of our industrial expansion. 

“Actually, there are now about 900 fewer appren- 
tices than there were in 1948, and there is no trade in 
any of the provinces in which the number of appren- 
tices is adequate to meet the present requirements. 

“There appears to be no lack of young men who 
want to make their careers in the skilled trades. Be- 
ginners are entering, but even in the building trades, 
where apprenticeship has been in operation for many 
years, more recruits enter through the ‘pickup’ system 
than as registered apprentices, and most of them re- 
ceive little formal instruction. If there were more 
opportunities for apprenticeship, young men would 
undoubtedly come forward to fill them. 

“It appears that the greatest difficulty which stands 
in the way of an increase in apprenticeship is that 
there are not enough employers who are in a position 
to train apprentices and are willing to do so. 

“At a recent meeting of the National Apprentice- 
ship Training Advisory Committee, which is composed 
of representatives of industry, organized labour, and 
ederal and Provincial educational authorities, it was 
igreed that a first step in increasing our supply of 
these skilled workers must be to interest more em- 
ployers in providing openings for apprenticeship train- 
ing in their plants. They pointed out that by doing 
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this, employers assure themselves of a supply of trades- 
men who can handle any job in their trade and whose 
background allows them to be upgraded into more 
responsible positions. Further, an apprenticeship plan 
is a form of training which can be set up without too 
much effort on the employer’s part. 


x * * 


“It is true that, as technology advances, fewer highly 
skilled workers are required for the same industrial 
output. However, our output is expanding so rapidly 
that the total number of skilled workers we require is 
increasing greatly in spite of new industrial processes 
and mass production. While many new methods 
represent positive advances, there is a danger that in 
some industries the highly thought of, enduring tech- 
niques developed over the years may vanish altogether 
unless the supply of apprentices increases. In the 
building industry, for instance, the supply of stone- 
masons is dwindling, and there is a real danger that 
this craft may disappear. 


x *k * 


‘Although modern management has, in recent years, 
been able to overcome a deficit in highly skilled re- 
serves by breaking down complex jobs into compara- 
tively simple basic operations, there have remained 
sufficient reserves of highly skilled craftsmen to carry 
out the technical supervision required in any opera- 
tion. However, the danger lies in the supply of ap- 
prentices falling below the minimum needed for 
highly skilled setup and production jobs, and for pro- 
motion to supervisory and technical posts.” 


Colombia 


OrriciALs of the Colombian Government hope to 
be able to arrange for the admission of 10,000 Italians 
during the next 2 years. Their immigration will form 
a part of a large-scale plan for the development of the 
fertile valley of Rio Magdalena. Along this valley a 
railroad is being constructed; it will be completed in 
1956. The Government intends to grant the migrants 
land, tools, and money as payment for their work in 
the development of the region. 


Costa Rica 


Groups of Italian farm families have been migrating 
to Costa Rica. They are going to Costa Rica as part 
of an experimental colonization plan organized by 
*Societa Italiana di Colonizzazione Agricola,” which 
has obtained an allocation of 10,000 hectares of fertile 
land from the Government of Costa Rica. The coloni- 
zation plan provides that the farmers will receive own- 
ership of the land in a short time. 
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L The Book Shelf 1. 


Some brief comments on review copies of recent publications sent to the editorial office of the EMPLOYMENT SecurITY REVIEW 


CAREER, THE ANNUAL GuIDE TO Business Opportunities, 1953 Eprrion, Career 


Publications, Inc., New York, 152 pp., free 


HE 1953 edition of ‘“‘Career, the An- 
nual Guide to Business Opportuni- 
ties” consists of a series of descriptive 
presentations written and paid for by 
prospective employers, and is distributed 
free of charge to college graduates and 
students nearing graduation to assist 
them in choosing an outlet for their 
chosen career by acquainting them with 
the employment opportunities and ad- 
vantages of various industrial, commer- 
cial and financial companies. The new 
1954 edition of the publication will in- 
clude a discussion of the role of the pub- 
lic employment service in assisting the 
graduate in entering upon a Career. 
Local offices will find the volume use- 
ful as source material for general refer- 
ence. It will aid in indicating the 
employment opportunities available in 
local areas for graduates and will provide 
a basis for comparing the employment 
inducements offered by local firms witn 
those discussed in the volume. 
Frequently, in helping an applicant to 
arrive at a vocational decision, the coun- 
selor needs to provide information about 
jobs as they exist in business and indus- 
try. The material in ‘‘Career”’ is con- 


venient for such use, since it may be 
read easily by the applicant, and it 
describes actual jobs in specific firms, at 
least as the firms see them. In other 
situations, the counselor may use the 
volume in helping the applicant to find 
jobs, related to his vocational goal, 
which occur in large-scale firms where, 
presumably, the opportunities, the pay 
and the working conditions are rela- 
tively favorable. Used with discretion, 
this material should serve to enrich the 
applicant’s picture of employment op- 
portunities related to his vocational 
plans. The cautions to be mentioned to 
the applicant are that a firm represented 
in the book is likely to be of major size 
and not necessarily typical of its industry 
as a whole, and, secondly, it is the com- 
pany’s own presentation and may be 
biased in its own favor. 

A copy has been sent to each State 
agency by the Bureau. Additional 
copies for local office use may be ordered 
from Career Publications, Inc., 52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Although the books will be supplied free 
of charge, shipping charges must be paid 
by the State agencies. 





Tue CULTIVATION OF COMMUNITY LEAD- 
ERS, William W. Biddle, Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16, N. Y., 1953. 
203 pp. $3. 


riornanr Security personnel work- 
ing with other groups in their com- 
munities will find much helpful material 
here. The author writes simply, and 
with a minimum of technical jargon, on 
such topics as training community edu- 
cators, public relations, the individual 
and the group. “A Practitioner’s Hand- 
book” with concrete suggestions and 
‘A List of Helps’ add practical value. 


A PROGRAM FOR EXPANDING JOBS AND 
PropuctTion, Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., 32 pp., 50 cents, 
quantity discount. 


HIS REPORT explores the magnitude 
of some of the problems connected 
with economic instability and growth 
which we may face in the future. It 
discusses programs and lines of action 
that can be taken by both private busi- 
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ness and government to maintain a 
prosperous, growing economy. 

This study provides background eco- 
nomic information for business k aders 
who are developing activities tha: will 
_maintain jobs, markets, and production 
1n their areas. It will be a useful tool 
or persons interested in and responsible 
for carrying out such a program of work. 

The primary economic objective, the 
report says, is the maintenance of a 
prosperous, growing, dynamic economy 
that will provide efficient high-level 
employment for labor, capital, manage- 
ment, and other resources. 


Tue Lazsor Force in Cauirornia: A 
Study of Characteristics and Trends in 
Labor Force, Employment and Occu- 
pations in California, 1900-50, Davis 
McEntire, University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, Calif., 1952. 101 pp. $2.50. 


A VALUABLE analysis since, as compari- 
sons show, changes and trends in the 
California labor force run closely paral- 
lel to corresponding national trends, al- 
though in most cases trends are more ex- 
treme in California than in the Nation. 


The most noteworthy trend is the rapid 
increase in the size of the California la- 
bor force, now nearly seven times that 
in 1900. The study also shows the in- 
creasing participation of women in the 
labor force, the decrease in child labor, 
and the trend toward early retirement. 
Contains numerous statistical charts and 
tables. 


WHERE To Go For U. N. INFORMATION, 
U. S. State Department, Washington, D. C., 
1953. 35 pp. Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15 


cents. 


7 information source book has been 
issued by the State Department to 
make it easier for those who want to 
know more about, and to help others to 
know more about, the United Nations. 
It tells where to get information on the 
United Nations prepared by both offi- 
cial and private voluntary organizations; 
gives the location of U. N. information 
centers and libraries; and shows how to 
obtain speakers, visual aids, editorial in- 
formation, and details on U. N. radio 
ana television shows. 


¥ 
EFFECTIVE UsE OF OLDER WORKERS, 
Elizabeth Llewellyn Breckenridge, Wilcox 
and Follett Co., Chicago, 1953, 219 pp., $4. 


HAT SHOULD the American corpora- 
tion do. about older workers? Can 
the needs of the older worker be squared 
with the need of industry for efficient 
producers? Should retirement be com- 
pulsory? How can flexible retirement 
be administered without handicapping 
the company’s organization? How can 
the older worker be helped to keep fit 
on the job, and to prepare for retirement? 
This book gives the answers to these 
and similar questions insofar as they 
have been found by 90 of the most 
progressive corporations in the United 
States. 


It tells what progressive corporations 
do in hiring, retiring, transferring, and 
maintaining the health and morale of 
older employees, how their programs 
are administered and operated, and how 
the problems these questions involve 
have been surmounted. 

Underlying the whole is an attitude of 
social responsibility on the part of these 
pioneering corporations, demonstrating 
that when the health, morale, and inde- 
pendence of older workers is maintained, 
not only does the individual worker ben- 
efit, but industry, our economy, and the 
Nation as well. 
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Everybody’s Handicapped 


Re one of us is handicapped 
for certain occupations and 
our handicaps become evident 
when we try to do jobs for which 
we are not suited. Conversely 
we are not handicapped for par- 
ticular jobs regardless of any 
disability we may have, as long 
as our disabilities do not affect 
our work or our qualities as an 
employee. 


Minor disabilities are common- 
place, and in most cases we our- 
selves make all the adjustment 
necessary. If we are colorblind 
we do not try to become loco- 
motive engineers, or if we have 
foot troubles we do not apply for 
the job of postman. We simply 
apply the principle of selective 
placement to  ourselves—we 
match our abilities with the job. 
That is the principle which 
guides all job placement activi- 
ties, and it is just as successful 
with persons who have major 
handicaps as it is with so-called 
‘‘normal’’ persons. 


In other words, there is no such 
thing as a class of handicapped 
people, separated by their dis- 
abilities from the rest of the 
population. However, those with 
the more serious and more ob- 


vious disabilities are set apart by 
a hedge of mistaken attitudes and 
false ideas of their abilities— 
attitudes and ideas which are 
often a heritage of the days when 
the handicapped were written off 
as merely objects of charity. 
The handicapped person may 
have a less wide field of choice, 
but in most cases a job can be 
found for him where his handi- 
cap does not hamper him and 
where he can work on equal 
terms with his fellow employees. 


To illustrate this basic point 
and to clear away some of the 
misconceptions which bar many 
of the handicapped from useful 
employment, the Department of 
Labour, in cooperation with the 
National Employment Service 
and the National Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled, has undertaken the 
preparation of a film entitled 
‘*Everybody’s Handicapped.”’ 
Produced by the National Film 
Board, the film is now ready for 
release. 


. * . 


In recent years more and more 
employers have discovered the 
truth of the contention ‘“‘It’s not 


what he’s lost, but what he has 
left that counts.” In the past, 
employers often objected that 
handicapped workers were likely 
to be liable to accidents at work, 
that their handicap would cause 
absenteeism, or that they would 
not be able to meet production 
levels. Experience has proven 
these objections disappear when 
the worker is properly placed to 
begin with. A survey carried 
out by the National Employment 
Service has shown that handi- 
capped workers score high in 
attendance, safety, and produc- 
tion—in compensating for their 
disabilities they seem to put 
forth special efforts in these 
directions. Many employers now 
consider that the greatest char- 
acter reference a worker can 
bring is the fact that he has 
conquered a handicap. 


> . . 


The film *‘Everybody’s Handi- 
capped”’ is available in English 
and French versions. Informa- 
tion about the purchase of prints 
may be obtained from the Infor- 
mation Branch, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa.—From BRIEF 
EMPLOYMENT Facts, Department 
of Labour, Canada. 


Partners, Not Rivals 


s you know, the whole prob- 

lem of Federal-State relation- 
ships, and of the dividing line 
between the functions of local 
and State governments and the 
National Government is one of 
great concern to the present 
Administration. The Congress 
authorized and President Ejisen- 
hower appointed a Committee 
on Inter-Governmental Relations 
to study the whole problem and 
to make recommendations. I 
expect this committee will con- 
sider the employment security 
system. 


The problem of demarcation 
rises out of the fact that govern- 
ment, at all levels, has grown 
since World War I and that the 
States and Federal Government 
now engage in many activities 
which were formerly left to local 
government, to nonpublic agen- 
cies, or were not performed at 
all. As Mrs. Hobby, Secretary 
of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, recently 
pointed out, ‘Too often we re- 
gard the Federal Government 
and the States as rivals, each 


trying to extend its jurisdiction. 
That is not a sound concept of 
intergovernmental relationships 
in a Federal system.” Like Mrs. 
Hobby, I “‘prefer to think of the 
States and the Federal Govern- 
ment as partners, each doing its 
share in the overall business of 
government.” 


I was impressed anew, as I read 
our recently published 20-year 
history, with the widespread 
agreement on the desirability of 
a Federal-State system when the 
Wagner-Peyser Act was passed 
and again when the Social Secu- 
rity Law was enacted. Nearly all 
of the testimony favored the joint, 
cooperative approach rather than 
that of a solely State or solely 
Federal system. The aim was to 
meet a national problem which 
required Federal action and 
leadership and at the same time 
to provide for a maximum of 
State responsibility and flexi- 
bility to meet local conditions. 
We operate within the frame- 
work of our national economy. 
There is scarcely a development 


of economic importance any- 
where that is not reflected in our 
activities, and, conversely, there 
are scarcely any of our activities 
which do not, in turn, have 
social or economic implications. 
Our economy, and indeed, our 
whole society, is closely inte- 
grated, so that developments on 
the local, State, or regional plane 
may affect the whole economy. 
The employment security system 
has been wisely designed to oper- 
ate, on a cooperative basis, with- 
in that integrated economy. 
Certainly our history proves that 
the joint approach has provided 
the strength and flexibility re- 
quired to meet local develop- 
ments on the one hand, and the 
uniformity necessary to protect 
the national interest on the other 
hand. We should, I think, retain 
this partnership, while recogniz- 
ing that changes may be needed 
here and there to improve it.— 
Rospert C. Goopwin, Director, 
Bureau of Employment Security, in a 
speech before Annual Meeting of 
Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, Portsmouth, N. H., 
September 28, 1953. 
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